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APPLIED TO THE 

PRESENT STATE of the COIN 

ft ?‘k' ’t # F > 'Tr : - 

OF' . 'M i..~ : 

f 

BENGAL, £ fc. 


'"I -1 H E Princes of Hindoftan have in ail ages confidered the coining of 
money as an appendage of fovereignty, as well as a branch of revenue, 

I'he pra&icc of giving arbitrary denominations to certain coins, beyond the 
proportion of their intnnfic value with refpedt to others, is an abufe ot very 
old Handing; and nothing can be more contrary to every principle, by which 
the precious metals have been adopted, as amealure for afeertaining the worth, 
and as a medium of commerce, or an equivalent for all commodities. 

From the moft early accounts we have of the mercantile tranfadions of 
mankind, we find filver and gold, and even bafer metals, made ufe of as equi- 

valents 
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V&lefiCs for the purchafe of* goods. The proportion of the value or the equi¬ 
valent was reckoned by the purity of the metal and mafs which it contained* 
It was not ’till in modern times, that princes attempted to fet an arbitrary V''*ue 
or denomination upon coins, in confcquencc of the impreffion ftruck upon them. 
This impreflion was originally intended to afeertain the fine nets of the coin, 
as the balance afeertained its weight ; and it certainly muft have appeared ex¬ 
ceedingly ablurd at firflr, to find the weight of coins curtailed, while they con¬ 
tinued to carry the very denominations of the ftandard weights of the count; y 
where they circulated. 



To reduce the Winchefter bufliel to the contents of a drinking-glafs, and 
to call a glafs of wine a bufliel of wine, is not more abfurd, than to call by the 
term pound, what does not contain one ounce, from this abufe has been 
introduced the confufion which prevails every where in queftions concerning 
money. From being the plaineft of all regulations, money is become an almoft 
inextricable fcience. The purity of the nature of the precious metals, the 
permanency of their weight, and the great divifibility of their fubftance, were 
the original inducements which mankind had for ufing tnem as money. I heie 
three great and peculiar quallt' is inherent in their nature, have been totally 
defeated, by mixing them with alloy, by giving denominations to tiieir weight 
which have no relation to weight; and by dividing the fame fpecies into 
different mafles of the fame value, as well as into equal tnafles of different 
Values, i n a word, it has required both art and ingenuity to deprive the metals 
of thofe advantages, which Ample nature had endowed them with for the con¬ 
venience of mankind. 


Let us therefore explode this crafty contrivance; let us reftore to the metals 
their primitive functions, and the fubjeft of money will become, once more, 
both Ample and eafy to be comprehended. 


Fox 


For the better undcrfending of what is to follow, let me explain a few terms 
very commonly ufed, and not fufficiently underftcod by thole who ufe them. 

The terms I mean are thefe, bullion , coin, and money. By bullion, we under- 
ftand filver or gold, the mats or weight of which is not determined, though 
the finenefs may be known by a particular ftamp. Thus all uftful of ornamental 
plate is bullion. 

By coin, we underhand pieces of gold or filver, of determinate weights and 
finenels. In propriety of language, a worn (hilling ought no more to be called 
a coin, than any other bit of old filver. 

By money, we underhand nothing more than the denomination which de¬ 
termines a proportion of value. 

The pounds,, (hillings, and pence, in a merchant’s account-, the pounds ex- 
p it (led in a bond, bill, or bank note, are all denominations of money, but they 
are not .coin, any more than they are bullion. 

From thefe definitions the fubjedt of money will be e-afily explained, after we 
have fhortly pointed out the ufe of it. 

The ufe of money is to value goods, and to keep accounts clear between 
man and man. 

We have hid that it confihs merely of denominations : Now thefe deno¬ 
minations keep as exadt a proportion to one another as numbers can do'; COfr- 
hqutnriy they are admirably fitted for expreffing the proportion of the value oi 
different things, and when, in confequence of the contract of fale, the property of 

any 


any thing changes hands, the proportion of its value being exprefied in deno¬ 
minations of money, the debt due by the buyer to the feller is afcertained. • 

The next thing neceflary is to fix and afccrtain the exad value of thefe de*. 
nominations. This h the function of coin* 

I -have faid, that coin confifb of pieces of gold and filver, of determinate 
weights and finenefs; now thefe weights and finenefs muft be as exade in their 
proportions to each other as the denominations of money themfelves; that is to 
fay, as exact as the proportion of numbers. Coin made'after this manner may 
then receive its denomination. But if ever, from any cauie, a piece of coin fhail 
loie any part of its weight or finenefs, from that moment it ccafes to be coin,- 
and becomes bulh'on, according to the definition we have given of it. 

Qn the other hand, if ever the denomination of any coin be changed, without 
the coin’s having received any alteration in its intrinfic value, then the value of . 
tl vi Jenomimtion, not the value of-the coin], is changed of coniequence. 

As long therefore as fuch pieces of gold or filver preferve their weight and 
finenefs, they ought to retain the fame denominations, and pafs current accord¬ 
ing to their denominations as material -money. 

While gold and filver, therefore, pafs by denomination , they are money ; when 
they are valued by their weighs they are hdlion. They are merdiandife, but 
not money. 

It may here be proper to explain ,the eflential and charadterifingv difference 
between thefe two kinds of money; that money which confifts of denominations 
only, and that money which has theft denominations realized into, gold or filver. 

The. 


The firft kind of money is either mere reckoning, or it is credit. The feconck 
Is p r i ce . The firft, I fay, is either reckoning , or it is credit. It is mere reckonings 
in all accounts; it is credit when exprefftd in obligations. A bank note is an 
obligation.. When I pay with a bank note, I do no more tiian. to fubftitute the. 
credit of the Bank in the place of my own, in favour of the man to whom I 
give it. But as to material money,' which I ce\\price, the ca±e is veiy difiuent. 
When I pay in coin, I put the perfon in polleffion of the real value of what I 
ow« him. After this payment, he has no claim on me, or on any other perfon. 
whatever. 

Thefe I apprehend to be the invariable principles which regulate all money 
and all coin, and, while they are adhered to, the value of money and of coin will 
remain as invariable as the nature of the metals will permit. 

Byt the.metals are incapable of .realizing money with the mathematical ex-, 
aftnefs of numbers and denominations . 'I bis opens a new feefte. 

Coin cannot be made without expence, and this expence ncceffarily adds a 
value to the coin .which is independant of the metal it contains. Upon this, 
principle follows the Superior value of coin to bullion, of the lame weight and 
fineness. It gets a value from coinage, becaufe it cannot exilt as money without 
it; and if no. perfon can coin but one, that eve may put a value upon his 
coining, as any artilf may put a value upon m art which he alone pofiefies, ■ 
unrivalled by any other. 

But the greafeft defeat of material money, in point of mathematical exattaefs, 
proceeds from the rivallhip between the metals themfelves. They have been 
adopted equally by mankind as a medium of commerce; by which term I mean 

price, or an adequate equivalent for truer y, thing which may he bought. Bat a* we 
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• have laid it down as a principle, that the denominations of all coins ought to 
be in an exaft proportion to the value of the metals they ate made of 5 how can 
this exaft proportion be preferved if the metals themfelves be not liable in their 
value to each other ? Let me explain this matter by an example, which fre¬ 
quently conveys an idea with more clearnefs than any reafoning can do. 

It has been long the cuftom in India to coin gold and fiber into pieces of the 
fame weight , and the lame finenefs. Let me call, for the fake of an example, 
theie gold and fiber coins by the name of rupees; and let me iuppofe, that 
the gold rupees pals in circulation for 14 fiber rupees, or that tiie proportion 
of the metals is as 14 is to 1, 

Let me fuppofe, that a mailer gives to ins flirt-T .'400 rupees a year for his 
/alary; and that in making prymenc to him he feJmetkT.es pays him in 1400 
fiber rupees, and fometimes in 100 gold rupee?. Let me luppoie, that the 
price of gold fhall rife in fuch a way in the market, as that it may require 15 
fiber rupees to purchafe as much gold as is contained in one gold rupee. The 
mailer upon this begins to pay his fhroff’s Hilary in fiber only. 1 he fhrofi 
complains that he is not paid fometimes in gold: Says the miller, don’t yon 
receive your Hilary of 1400 rupees, as I promife.d you ? Why do you wifh that 
I Iheuld pay you in gold? Nobody, of late, has made any payments to me in 
gold; and I cannot pay, but with the money I receive. But pray, Mr. Shroff, 
adds the mailer, what advantage would you reap were I to pay you in gold as 
formerly ? Why, fir, were you to' pay me in gold, I ihould melt it down, and 
with one gold rupee I ihould buy 15 fiber rupees in the market; Ho you fee i 
lofe one rupee upon every fourteen I get from you in fiber coin. Why, fir, this 
would be roguery, fays the mailer. By no means,, fir, replies the flirok ; you 
know we have been told, that the denominations of gold and fiber coin ihould be 
exactly in proportion to their value as metals . Now you cannot lay that the 
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fourteen lilver rupees you gave me, are any more worth a gold rupee, fmccyou 
know that that gold coin will fell, when melted down, for fifteen filver rupees. 
There is no help for that, fays the mailer, you know I give you the value of 
your Hilary, when I pay you in filver: Alas, fir, I know the contrary, fays the 
Ihroff; but I cannot complain of you; you pay me as other people pay you; 
but both of us are lofers, becaufe filver rupees are no more of the lame value 
they were, and as they will now buy Ids gold than formerly, fo likewife will 
they buy Ids of any thing that comes to market. I can hardly believe that, fays 
the mafter. You may go to market yourfelf, fays the lliroff, and fee whether 
you will not get a better bargain, if you promile payment in gold, than by pay¬ 
ing in filver. Well then, fays the mafter, the king Ihould make the gold 
rupees pafs for fifteen filver rupees. He might do fo, fays the IhrofF, but would 
ever this reftore the value to the filver rupees ? Should not I ftill be a lofer on 
my falary, as at prefent ? For then, you would pay it to me with 93 gold 
rupees, inftead of 100 which I bargained for. Well, Shroff, fays the mafter, 
I do not defire to make you a lofer; but I do not incline to give you 100 
rupees more than I promiied you. No, fir, fays the ftiroff, I do not defire you 
Ihould: All I defire is, to pay me one half of my falary in gold, and then I fhajl 
be fatisfied to take the other half in filver; becaufe what I Hull gain by melting 
the gold, will make up my lofs upon the filver coin. This, lays the mafter, is 
an aukward way of reckoning:, might not the king order the filver rupees to 
be made heavier; fo that fourteen of them might be worth a gold rupee. I 
ihould be very glad he did fo, fays the IhrofF, for then my falary would be as 
much better than it was, as it ss now worfe, becaufe I Ihould Hill receive from you 
•as much gold as ever I did, and one fourteenth more filver. Were I then the king, 
fays the mafter, I Ihould coin no more gold at all, and then all ronfuflon Would be 
avoided. You are very right, fays the IhrofF, you might avoid all confufion; 
but what would become of the rents of your eftate? Gold, for what I know, 
may rife to 100 times the value of .filver, and you, who have 100000 filver 
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rupees a year, would then be no richer than your friend at Madras, who has xooo 
gold rupees at prefent. This gentleman you confider as very much your in¬ 
ferior in richest becaufe his 1000 gold rupees are worth no more than 15000 
filver rupees, even after this file upon gold; but if your 100000 rupees come to be 
worth no more in India, or in the world, than his 1000 gold rupees, it will be a 
p oor comfort for you, to have nothing to indemnify you, but the cyphers in 
your rent-roll. 


The only obfervation I have to make upon the example I have given is this: 
That if filver be made the ftandard, the gold mult, upon every alteration in the 
proportion, be adjufted to the filver, as in the propofal, made by the mailer, to 
ra le the denomination of the gold rupees, from fourteen to fifteen filver rupees* 

That if gold be made the (tandard, then the fecond propofal, made by the 
mailer, mull be followed, viz. to increale the weight of the filver rupe es. 

And the propofal, made by the fhroff, is the mixed flandardj whereby the 
value of the rupees, confidered as a denomination of money., not as a coin, is fet in 
the mean proportion between the metals* 

Were mankind nllphilofophers, I fhould propofe to mix the gold and the filver 
together in the fame mafs, according to the market proportion of the metals, 
and to make tire coin out of this mixture. I am not lb extravagant as to pro¬ 
pofe fo great an innovation. I throw it out merely as a hint, which may call 
light upon this fubjedt. 


From the example now given I draw the following principle. That in every 
country, where the inhabitants contract engagements, to be fulfilled in future 
time, that is to fay, where revenues are eftablilhed, falaries given, bonds and 
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obligations granted; and when all thefe obligations are fpecifed m one certain 
unitor denomination of money, fuch as pounds fterling, rupees current, &c. 
it is of die greateft confequence that the intrmlic worth of this denomination, 
which is theftandard unitin all accounts, be properly afcertained and pmferved 

invariable. 

The coins of a country may be changed for convenience, fuch as this wc 
have been fpeaklng of, nlmely, the change in the proportion of gold and filvc r 
in the market; but, in all fuch changes, the denominations given to the ncvr 
coins, mud conftantly preferve an exaCt proportion of value to the ftandard unit, 
by which accounts are kept. Thus, in Bengal, the unit of money of account is 
the current rupee. To fuffer this ftandard denomination to be valued by the 
accidental currency of any coin, is contrary to every principle. The current; 
rupee, and not the ficca, or any coin whatever, mud be the ftandard by 
which every coin or currency is to be valued, and no precaution ought to be 
omitted, to fix and afeertam its own value. Is it not by this ftandard that all 
accounts are kept, and the value of ail coins afcertained in the mints, and by 
the fhroffs? and, if one invariable value be not fomewhere to be found, what te- 
curity remains for debtors and creditors ? 

The infinite importance of pr drying the value of the money of account, is 
what makes me prefer the mixed ftandard to that eithei oi gold 01 
and upon reflection, my reafons for eftablifning it will be found .olid and 12- 
tional-, though it be not convenient in (ome refpeCts to adopt them for the 
prefent- 

Let me add feme reflections more upon this fubjeCt, the better to illuftratw 
the doCtrine of money: : \ j} 

;Whac 




What is the reafon why no nation that I know, keep their accounts by 
any Specific coin? Neither the pound fterling, nor the livre, nor the German 
florin, nor the Flerniin /chilling, nor the Spanilh piaftre, ducat, or maravedis, 
nor the Portugal re; nor, in ihort, the rupee current in Bengal, are real and 
fpecific coins. 

The reafon has been, that however at the firft eftablifhment of any currency, 
the capital and standard money of account may have been realized in a Specific 
coin; yet the variation, in the refpe£tive value of the metals, has obliged all 
ftates to depart from their firft regulation. 

Upon the riling of the price of gold (which before the difeovery of America 
was hardly ever known to be above ten or eleven times more valuable than 
i.lvcr) princes would not (as they ought to have done) add a little more 
weight to their filver coin, bearing the denomination of their ftandard unit, and 
rake a little of the gold from the coins of equal denomination with die filver. 
The confequence of which was, to debale the value of their unit in the filver 
coin, and consequently to occafion the melting and exportation of the gold, 
which became under-rated. Upon finding the gold become fcarce in circula¬ 
tion, and coming no more to their mint, they began to give encouragement to 
bring it in, by railing the denomination of the new gold coin inftead of taking 
a little from its weight. 

Now railing the denomination of this new gold coin could not add to the 
intrinfic value of it; and therefore it took away from the mtrinfic value of the 
Jemmbmtiof! which was given to it, 

. 
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We have fidd, that upon the riling of the value of gold, more filver ougt 
to have been added to the filver coin. But as.this was an immediate expence 
to the prince, he preferred raifing the denomination of the gold coin, although 
by this he debafed the value of all his revenue in years to come. 


Thus we fee, that the money pound, which, in England, in Scotland, and in 
France, was, four hundred years ago, twelve ounces of filver of about 44 .line,, 
is now dwindled down to die rates which are familiarly known to every one. 


In like manner, by the high rating of the gold mohurs coined in Bengal, in 
the year 1766, and now by raffing the denomination of ali the lynat rupees, by 
the regulation, 1771, without adding one grain of more weight to them, the 
value of the current rupees is debafed, but the value of the filver and go d com 
is net augmented; as in the feque 1 fhall be proved. 



The geld mohur of 1766, was intradically worth no more than 11 l ficca 
rupees. 11 4'ficca rupees were worth 13.34 current rupees. Now by carry¬ 
ing the denomination of this gold mohur to 14 ficca rupees, the fir ft conlequci.ee 
was, that nobody would ivittngiy give 14 filver ficca rupees for this goid coin, 
whiclTaccordin;: to die proportional value of gold and filver bullion, was worth 
no more than 11 .4 filver ficcas. The filver was therefore withdrawn from cii- 
culation, and could not be got, by fair means, in exchange for this gold coin. 


But the gold-mohur having got the denomination of 14 ficcas, palled, in the 
payment of the Company’s revenue for 14 ficca rupees; and fourteen ficca ^ ^ p 
rupees pafs in account few 16.24 current rupees. The fecond conlequence & - :> 
therefore was, that a coin pafled for 16.24 current rupees, which was really 
worth no more than 13.34. Was not this debafing the value of the current 
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rupees and confequcntly diminiftung the value of all payments made to the 
Company in current rupees? 

Were the guinea raifed to 50I. would this add to the value of the guinea? 
Noj certainly. Would it not then debafe the value of the pound fterling? 
Undoubtedly it would. 

By the regulation, 1771, a firniiaf operation is made on the filver moneys 
which in 1766 was made upon the gold; all funat rupees, by recoinage, are to 
become liccas, fo that too of thefe coins, which now pals for tii rupees 
current, are to be made to pais for 116. Muft there not be a great profit to 
the perfon who can turn thefe ipo funats into 116 current rupees by the Broke 
of a hammer? The Company ought to have, at lead, the profit of doing this 3. 
fmee they are to bear the lofs, in the payment of their revenue every fucceeding 
year5 becaul'e all funats will henceforth be paid to them at the rate of ficcas. 
But I have not as yet difeovered by what means this immenfe profit upon the 
coinage, is to be communicated by the mint to the Company, though I fee very 
plainly how the operation muft debafe the value of the rupees current, and how 
it muft diminilh the revenue of the Company, on the one hand, and the Claries 
cf all their lervams cn the other. 

Having now explained the governing principles of money, I come next to 
examine the p refer) t ftate of the coin in Bengal} and by applying the principles, 
already laid down, to the irregularities we final 1 find in that currency, the pro-* 
priety of the meafures I fhall afterwards recommend, as a cure for the evil com¬ 
plained of, will be the more eafily comprehended* 

The ftandard of the Bengal money has ever been filver; gold has been 
occafwnally coined, as we fhall have occaf on to obferve; but the great bulk 
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The molt common River coin is the rupee of one ficca, or ten mafia weight, 
and of the finenefs of or it oz, 15 dwts. 4 grs. .8 dec. troy. The ficca 
weight i3 equal to 7 dwts. 11 grs. and .5511 decimals of a grain-, or, as other 
people call it, 7 dwts. 11 grs. J : The difference is inconfidtrable 

The ficca weight is thus divided; 

One ficca equal to 16 annas, or 179 grains .5511 dec. troy weight. One 
anna equal to 12 pice, or to 11 grs. .22194 dec. troy. And one pice is equal 
to .93516 decimal parts of a troy grain. 

Thefe ftccas, annas, and pice, are denominations of real weight; and it isf 
for this reafon that I have converted them into troy weight, taking the deno-* 
mination of the grain troy, and decimal parts of it, in order to avoid the per* 
plexity, which the reckoning by tee two denominations of pennyweights and 
grains would involve jur calculations. 

The principal rupees in coin in Bengal, and thofe which are coined by the! 
beffc regulations of weight and finenefs, are thofe of Madras, Bombay, Surat* 
and the ficcas of Bengal, 

The ftandafd weight of all is the fame, viz. 16 and as, or 10 mafia weight; 
and the fir.eneJs ought to be the fame, viz. T ®„ s c . fine; but the denomination 
is very different. This is occaliohed by the battas, Here then occurs the firil 
and radical defedt of the Bengal currency. 

I hope from the principles laid down, that it appears evident, that pieces 
of the tame weight and finenefs, ought either to carry th n fame denomnatiotis 
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of money ■, or clfc thefe denominations cannot bear a regular proportion of value 
to the coin which car, ;es them. 

This principle is fo palpable, that it has required a little art to thfow duft in 
the eyes of the people, in order to prevent their being Ihocked with it. 

For this purpofe, has been introduced a fet o (denominations of money, carrying 
the fame names with the weights above-mentioned; namely annas and pee. 
A current rupee is faid to.contain 16 annas ; every anna, 12 pice. 

When a rupee comes from the mint of Bengal, it is called with propriety a 
ficca rupee j becaufe it is of the weight of 1 ficca, or 16 annas, or 10 mafia 
weight, as has been laid. 

The c oin carries upon it the year of the King’s reign, and is called a rupee of 
as many funs as the King has reigned years. Thus the rupees coined in 1770 
are called rupees of the eleventh fun, becaufe the King began to reign in 1760. 
During the firft year’s currency, thefe rupees are worth 16 per cent, better than 
current rupees : During the iecond year’s currency, they are worth no more 
than 13 per cent, above current: During the third year’s currency, and ever 
after, they are reduced to j 1 per cent, above current, and arc then called funat. 
There are, however, many rupees as good as thefe funats, which are rated at 
10 per cent, only above current; fo the funats have an arbitrary batta of 
x per cent, allowed to them above their real value in proportion to the general 
currehqy of the country. 

The next defetfc of the Bengal currency is with refpeft to the accuracy 
of its fabrication. { \i 

There 



There ate various mints clhblifhed by ancient cuftom, where the regulations, 
both as to the Attends, and the weight of the coins, are different, though their 
denominations be the fame. From this, and from punching out holes, and 
filling up thefe holes with bafe metal, as well as wilfully diminifhing die 
weight oi the coin, after coming from the mint, the currencies of rupees of 
different provinces are of different values. 

This defect has introduced a general and unfupportable abufe; namely, 
that of Shroffage. 

The fhroffs are a fort of bankers, or money-changers, whofe bufinefs it is 
to fet a value upon thefe different currencies, according to every circumltance, 
either in their favour, or to their prejudice. 

When a fum of rupees is brought to a flhroff, he examines them piece by 
piece, ranges them according to their finenefs, then by their weight. Then he 
allows for the different legal battas upon ficcas and funats 5 and this dorfe, he 
values in grofs by the rupee current , what the whole quantity is worth. 

This rupee current therefore is the only thing fixed, by which coin is at 
prefent valued; and the reafon is, becaufe it is not a coin itfelf, and therefore 
can never be falfified or worn. One principal regulation therefore which is 
wanting, i* to determine the value of the rupee current, and not to fuffer it to 
be debaled in its value by the debafement of the coin, which is at prelent 
the cafe. 

I have already obferved in general, that the coin of Bengal has been un¬ 
faithfully made, both as to its weight and finenefs $ I am now to ihew, as well as 
I can, die extent of thefe deviations from perfect exaflnefs. 


For 
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For this purpofe, a collection has been made from the books of the mint 
of Calcutta, by which it will appear, that all the rupees of Hindoftan have 
been intended to be coined of the weight of one ficca. This is the only piece 
of regularity which has been obferved. 

The ftandard finenefs does not appear to have been put under any regulation, 
In alnioft every article it is different; as will appear upon perufing the 
following table, which is taken from the Mifcellanies, lately printed by order 
of the Court of Directors, pages 45 and 46. 

Silver Rupees re-coined. 

Number Sicca Weight. AffTay, Current Rup. 

of Rup. , 

1764. 

Names of 


the Rupees. 

fic. 

an. pi. 

dwts. grs. 


iumup . 

an. pi. 

Fuley Iunat 51505 

51344 

0 

9 

bet. 13 0 

produce 

58225 

11 

9 

Ditto - - 9893 

9862 

1 

3 

— 1 3 6 

- — 

11183 

H 

0 

Benaris rupees 9 98.1 

9691 

4 

0 

— 718 

— 

10332 

15 

6 

1765. 









Ratna iunat 20000 

19S01 

15 

9 

bet. 10 Oj 

produce 

22216 

0 

9 

Ditto 25000 

24752 

7 

6 

not afiay’d 

— 

27798 

4 

0 

.Bombay rup. 25000 

2475 a 

7 

6 

bet. 12 18 


28041 

3 

0 

Ditto 9959 

9860 

6 

0 

— 13 0 

— 

*i *53 

J 3 

3 

Bomb. 3 fun. 10000' 

9975 

0 

0 

he. hand. 


11311 

*5 

6 

Fuley 3 fun. 3500 

349 1 

4 

0 

—> 00 

— 

3959 

3 

0 

5 fun ficcas , 53000 

53 ° 00 

% 

0 

bet. 13 6 

**""* !*'*■***-J 

60762 

15 

6 



l# 



Number 
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Number SiccaWeight, A (fay. Current Rup t 

of Rup. 

17 6 S' 


Names of 


the Rupees. 

fic . 

an. pi. 

dwts. grs. 

eur.rup* an. pi* 

Woojery rup. .100 

96 

2 6 

won 2 18 produce 

95 *5 6 

Ditto 35*99 

33845 

3 0 

—1 218 *- 

363®1 3 3 

Dacca rup. 5500 

5500 

0 0 

not allay'd —-- 

6093 7 6 

Ditto 50 

5 ° 

0 0 

cr 

a 

r-t 

M 

fi 

cc 

S 

! 

1 

55 6 3 


1 766. 


4 fun lunat 17550 

17506 

2 O 

-;- 


produce 

19852 

7 

6 

5 fun ficcas 80000 

79862 

8 0 

bet. 13 

O 

— 

90566 

8 

3 

Ditto 20000 

19965 

xo 0 

— 


<- -.~ 

22627 

5 

6 

Dacca rup. 29495 

*9435 

1 6 

— 7 

Of 

— — -- 

32802 

8 

6 

Ditto 30496 

3°434 

x 0 

— 


--- 

339*5 

12 

9 

I 768. 









Surat rupees i860 .3 

1834 

5 0 

bet. 3 

0 

produce 

2009 

*5 

6 

Gur fuley bed 6109 0 

6047 *4 6 

—- lo 

0 

— 

6782 

5 

6 

1769. 









New viziery rup. 5400 



wor. 15 

0 





Old ditto 1850 



— 6 

0 



> 


Gur fuley funat 287 

-- 


bet. 11 

°r 





French arcot 406 



— 8 

0-I 





Short arcot 1777 



— 3 

0 









Number 
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Number 

Sicca Weight. 

Allay, 

Current Rup. 

1769. 

Names of 
the-Rupees, 

a Rup, 

Jic. an. pi. 

dwis, gr. 

cur.rap. an. pi . 

8 fun ficcas 

14000 

*3979 0 0 

ftandard 

produce 16024 c 0 

Bombay 

1125 

1113 12 0 

bet. 12 ol- 

< V' 

- 1251 13 0 


i lie Company’s fervants in the mint of Calcutta, have in their afiays con¬ 
tained in the 4th column, compared the finenefs of the coins with the 
ftandard of England ; and, as the Englilh llandard for filver is n oz. 2 dwts. 
fine fiver, to 18 dwfs, of alloy, they take this as a fixed point, and exprefs 
thi. finenefs of the coins of Bengal by their being fo many dwts. better, or 
worfe than Englilh ftandard. 


To explain this matter to thofe who are not acquainted with fuch terms of 
art: It mult be known that the Englilh pound troy is divided into 12 ounces, 
every ounce into 20 pennyweights, and every pennyweight into 24 grains. So 
the number of pennyweights in a pound troy, and of pence in a pound 
fterling, is the fame, viz. 240, or 12 multiplied by 20. When therefore 
it is laid that any quantity of filver is 10 dwts. better than ftandard, 
we are to underftand that it is 10 dwts. better than 11 oz. 2 dwts. But 
1.1 oz. 2 dwts. is the fame as 222 dwts. fo 10 dwts. better than Englilh ftand¬ 
ard, means that the filver is 2 52 dwts. of fine filver, and 8 dwts. of copper,, 
winch t 'gether make the integer or pound troy of 240 dwts. I muft obferve, 
that tbefe divifions of ounces, pennyweights, and grains, are denominations of 
proportion, and not of real weight. And when we fay that any filver coin is 
232 dwts. fine, we mean no more than that the fine filver in the piece is **» parts, 
and that the which remain are alloy. 

As 


As to gold, the Englifh ftandard is reckoned by carats and grains. Twenty-, 
four carats are called fine gold-, every carat is divided into four grains, ib 
in fine gold there are twenty-four carats or ninety-fix grains. 

The ftandard of Englifh gold is 22 carats or 88 grains, that is to fay, it is 
* * in carats, or || in grains, or ^ fine gold to A alloy. 

This is Efficient for the information of thofe who know any thing at all of 
this fubjcd. 

The firft column of the above table mentions the names of the different 
rupees which were brought to the mint. The fecond column mentions the. 
number of pieces of coin delivered. The third column exprefies the 
weight of each number of the pieces fit down in the fecond column fo that 
whatever the ficca weights fall fhort of the number of rupees delivered, marks 
the degree of wearing of tl coins delivered. 

In the firft article it appears that 51505 fuley iunat rupees had been de¬ 
livered: Had theft been full weight, they would have weighed 51505 ficca 
weights. But as they weighed no more than 51344 ficca weights and 9 pice, 
they have bee;; Short of their due weight 160 ficca weights, 15 annas, 3 pice. 

In the article of five fun ficcas 53000 rupees; the weight is exactly the fame 
with the number of rupees. The reafon is, that thefe rupees had been coined 
in the year 1764, and had upon iftbing the ficcas of the fixtn fun loft 3 p pr r '" 1t 
of their denomination , though nothing of their weight. So by ftrikmg them a- 
new they regained their 3 per cent, for another year. 

• , : . > -. . top 
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Upon calculating the fine filver eorrefponding to the rupees current in 
the coin delivered by the mint to thofe who brought in the old coin, it 
comes out in lbrne articles to be 165.78 pice for the current rupee•, but, in 
calculating the rupee current as delivered to the mint-mailer, it mull' be 
reckoned upon the footing of -i-r °f the fine filver in one ficca weight. The 
fine filver in one ficca weight of T ? 0 V fine, is 188 .t6 pice, multiply by 10 and 
divide by 11, the quotient will be 171; fo here is above 5^ pice gained upon 
every rupee current, befides 24 per cent, for the price of coinage. And this, 
upon tiie fuppofuion, that all the coin delivered had been bought up at its in- 
trinfic value; which, confideritig the art and knowledge of the {hroffs, and the 
ignorance of the people from whom they-collect this coin, cannot be fuppoled. 

Another great abufe in the mints of Bengal is, that the aflay-mafter and the 
mint-maker is the fame perfon. I fhaU fuppofe, that when the old coin and 
bullion is delivered to the mint, the aflky-mafter, for his own fake, makes cor¬ 
rect affays, fuch as are marked in the fourth column of the table referred to. 
I demand what proof there is, that the new coin delivered is of the finenefs it 
ought to be? What check, I lay, is there upon the mint-matter, who mull 
melt the bullion, and confeqnently may falfify it, before he can coin it? How- 
do we know but that the proprietor of the bullion and he may fiiare the profit of 
making the new coin below ftandard finenefs ? In all mints well regulated there 
are proper checks upon the allay-matters, mint-matters, and moneyers or coiners. 
For this reak the trial of the pix is appointed in the mint at the Tower of Lon¬ 
don, and there is a refponfibility eftablilhed for every perfon who lias any mitt. 



It will therefore be proper that the Eaft-India Company do ettablifh the 
like regulations in their mint, and do provide themfelves with every utenfil and 
machine required for coining of money. I am informed that thefe inftruments 

('n''- have 


have many years ago been provided for this purpofe, and it is very proper that they 
be enquired after, and fupplied where deficient. Information concerning this 
particular may be got at the Tower of London. 

Nothing is more neceffary than to have young people bred in London, or 
elfewhere, to the trade of refining and allaying filver and gold. Many will be 
wanted for the feverai mints which in time it will be proper to eftablilh in dif¬ 
ferent cities of India; though at firft it may be neceffary for the Company to 
content themfclves with one at Calcutta ; and it'is a great fhante, that in the 

1 ower of London there fhould be no refiners of the precious metals The 
refources found in London to fupply this want, will not be found in India; and 
as the fhroffs allay with the touch-Hone only, at leafl for the moft part, the pro¬ 
per check for the inaccuracy of this method of allay, is the eftablifhment of 
proper refiners and aflay-tnaflers. 

I have obferved that thelhroffs arid mint-mailers are thole who collect the old 
coin and bullion, and bring it to the mint to be recoined. 

In order to prevent any abufe in this delivery of bullion, a mint price for 
ftandard bullion ought to be eftablilhed, and the price ought to be fixed at 

2 4- per cent, below the value of the coin. 

Let me explain this by an example. 

A perlon, let me fuppol’e, brings rod ficca weight of old coin to the affav- 
maller of the mint. The aflay-mailer melts it down, refines it, and brings it to 
the proper ftandard for being coined into rupees of filver. It is then weighed, 
and the mint price of it is Hated at 2 per cent, below the weight; that is to 
fay, the proprietor of the filver mufl receive in new filver rupees the full quan- 
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tity of the ftandard filver contained in his iqo ficca weight of old coin, !ef* 
2 * r per cent, for the expence of coining it a-new. 

Were this regulation eftablifhed, and faithfully executed, every body having 
lilver com or bullion would go with confidence to the mint, inftead of inter- 
pofing a fin-off between him and the mint; and in places at a diftancefrom any 
mint, many expedients may be contrived to afcertain to the proprietors of 
unequal coin the true value of it, by melting it down and damping it in in¬ 
gots, to be verified afterwards at the nearefl: mints. 

When once the inhabitants begin to feel, that there is a poffibility of ridding 
themfelves of the impofitions put upon them in the valuing of their coin by the 
fiiroffs, they will quickly fly to die remedy. 

If upon the other hand, we fuppofe an univerfal combination among.knaves 
every where, it is to no purpoie to make any regulations whatever. 

It has been obferved, that one of the grcatdt abufes to be corroded with 
relped to the current coin of Bengal is what is called Ihroffage. Example. 

A tenant has a few rupees to pay for Ins rent, winch I a;n. informed is to be 
p.ad to the Company according to the conyerfion of ficca rupees valued at 16 
per cent, above current. Tins coin, the ficca of the year, is what alone carries 
in it the j6 per cent, batta. It is impofi'ible the whole rupees in Bengal fhould 
bo recoined every year, fo that the Company’s revenue might be fpecifically 
l'-f ■«» ffem j and were it poiiiblc it would be abfurd. Whatever rents are 
paid in any other fpecics, are fubjedt to a converfion of value, and this is the 
bufinefs of the fiiroffs. This abufe cannot be exaggerated; it goes fo far, as 
that no perfon can tell the value of die coin lie is pofieffed of until, a ihrofF bo 
confultcd upon the. matter, 
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There is but .one remedy for this abufe, viz. an equal and permanent coin ot 
a fixed denomination and this never can be introduced, while any power is 
lodged in any part of the Indian government, to change the denomination 
or currency of it. 

It is not then a matter of choice, whether ot not the Company ought to allow 
this batta in favour of ficca rupees to remain. The only choice is, whether all 
rupees of full weight and finenefs fhould, without recoinage, be valued at 16 
per cent, above current; or whether all fhould be reduced to to per cent, above 
current. 


This qoeftion terminates in this, whether the current rupee fhould be uni- 
verfally debafed to -'4° parts of a filver rupee of one ficca weight, or whether 

parts of it. 


it fhould continue to be ’4“ 


I am very clearly of opinion, that in the firft cafe, the revenue of the Com¬ 
pany, though reckoned by ficca rupees, will contain yearly lei's filver than it 
did, in proportion to the number of ficca rupees in currencyj that is to lay, 
in proportion to the recoinage of the old rupees. In the fecond cafe, the 
revenue of the Company will contain yearly more filver than it did, in proportion 
as the number of the prefenr. ficca rupees ih.aH dirhinilh by their becoming 
funats. 


Having now explained the ftate of the Bengal filver currency, I muft 
enquire into the nature of the innovations which die Company, of late years, 
have made upon it. 


In former times, fome gold coins had been flruck at Dehli of the fame weight 
and finenefs with the filver v i$ur th^jcoms were left to feek their own 

value. 
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Value. Accordingly I have been informed, that they have circulated at the 
late of i2, fometimes at the rate of x 3, fometimes at the rate of 14, and even 
fo high as 15 filver rupees. 


But thefe variations proceeded from the variation in the proportion of the 


metals, and were purely conventional: So that ’till the year 1766 no gold 
coin in Bengal had ever been put on the footing of money with a legal 
denomination with refpedt to filver coins. 

It comes therefore now to be examined what was the nature, and what were 
the conferuences to circulation from the coinage of gold mohurs in the year 
1766. What were the confequences of the fecond gold coinage in 1769; and, 
in the laft place, what may be the cohfequence of the new regulation in 1771 
upon the coinage and currency of filver. 

. • 1 y ' * < * , i, • , *, ‘ _ '!■* \; ■ ' r" * \ * a ’ r , \\ 

Comer:mg the coinage of gold mohurs ejlablifhcd in Bengal ly the Ccnfv.it c. Lien 

of the 2d of June, 1766. 

It has been obferved, that this coin called gold mohurs had been formerly 
Coined at Dehli, of the fame weight and ftr.enefs with the ftcca rupee of Bengal 
and other countries of Hindoftan ; but that they paflecl conventionally, having 
no legal denomination. 

Great complaints having been made in 1766 of the exportation of filver to 
China and other places, and coniidefable quantities of gold being then in 
Bengal, either in ornaments, in coin, or in treafures hid under ground; it was 
propofed, as an expedient for augmenting the currency of lpecie, to make a 
coinage of gold, in which fucli encouragement (hould be given to the bringing 
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to draw this precious metal from its lurking holes, as 
well as from other countries. 

The government of Bengal did not coniider, tliat every encouragement , as it 
was called, given to gold coins in preference to filver coins, mull occalion the 
melting down, and exporting of the filver coin. The only encouragement it 
was poffible to give to gold coins was, to fix a denomination to the new gold 
coins above their due proportion to the filver currency; or in other words, to 
render the gold intrinfically worth lefs in payments than the filver currency. 
The confequence of which, we have obferved, is to engage every one to pay in 
gold rather than in filver. And the directors of this operation pitching tipcii 
15 arcot rupees as the value of one gold mohur, in Head of eflimating die 
value of thefe 15 arcot rupees by the fine metal contained n them; eftimated 
them by their current value, which was above the proportion of their inrrnfic 
worth. Not fatisfied with this firft deviation from principles, they added to the 
mchur (already over-rated in its proportion to the 15 filver arcot rupees) no 
lefs than 8 per cent, extra-denomination, entirely arbitrary. So when this gold 
currency came abroad, it proved to be no lefs than 17 1 pet cent, worfe in 
payments than filver rupees of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and Surat, which all. 
pails under the name of Dufs Mafia rupees, and are nearly of the fame weight 
and finenefs. 

I can the more eafiiy pardon this irregularity, as over all Lurope, it was 
anciently the cuftorn in mints, to raife the denomination, or to mix adoy with 
the coins they wanted to multiply; and which is very extraordinary, they could 
not conceive the pofiibility of any other expedient for procuring the metal they 
wifhed to obtain. 




of gold to the mint, as 
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I am fare that many people in this city (till entertain the fame notions, when 
they tell us, that the realbn ovir gpld is exported, is that our guineas are 
too good; meaning that they faould either be railed in their denominations, or 
made lighter. Railed in denomination, if they be to preferve the fame weight 
and finenefs; but from 21 fhillings to be called 22 fail lings j or made lighter, 
by coining more of them out of the pound troy. 

The conlcquence of both alterations is the fame. It operates no other effed. 
upon the coin, than to debafe the value of the fhillings, and confequently, of the 
pound fterling, by which we reckon. 

We may therefore conclude, that in proportion as we raife the denomination 
of any coin above its proportion to the general currency, we debafe the value 
of fach denmir, icn r and promote the exportation of what is undervalued. If 
guineas were now' railed to 22 (hillings denomination, or if the mint were to 
coin 4.6 guineas inftead of 44 out of a pound of gold, would not this effec¬ 
tually debafe the value of the pound fterling ? Undoubtedly it would •, be- 
eaufe the pound fterling would then be worth no more than 44 parts of a guinea,, 
inftead of 44 parts of the fame guinea. Were this regulation therefore to take 
place, the Bank in paying their notes would gain T 'r upon all the guineas- 
they might then have in their coffers j that is to lay, they would pay their notes 
with left gold for a month or two: But on the other hand, they would lole 
every year after, ~ T of all the intereft government pays them upon their flock, 
which is about 11 millions fterling at. 3 per cent, and 3 per cent, on 1 .< millions,, 
is 330000 -iV of which is 15000 £. This the proprietors of Bank flock 
would annually Iofe to perpetuity.. 
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The matter of fad with refped to the gold coinage in Bengal in rjrtf'f*, eft.a- 
bliib.es the truth of this real'onriig. Nobody in Bengal would pay willingly in 
filver rupees, after the ifiuing of this gold currency, and it was the greavelt 
opprefiion to force them to it. The people of that country had been lb long 
accuftomed to filver coin, that they never would, except when forced to it, re¬ 
ceive the mohurs in payment, bo the Company was obliged to make anew re¬ 
gulation in 1769, little better than the former. At laid the gold currency fell 
all together to many per -cent, below its intrinfic value, according to the faying,. 
Dum.vitant fluid vitia in comraria currunt. 


<SL 


Now let me fuppofe, that, tins currency of gold mohurs had been fupported 
authorityv what would have been the confequence? I anfwer, that the 
filver rupees would have totally difappeared, as much, or perhaps more than 
our own filver coin has done in England. And a further confequence would 
have been, that, the rupee current would have begun to draw its value from the 
gold mohur (as'the pound fteriing sow draws its value from the guinea) and 
confequefttly have loft 17 ' per cent, of its value, as our pound has loft. 5. per 
cent, of its value. This the Company mvift have loft every year to perpetuity, 
for the lake of making a prelent to the* IhrofFs of 17 4 per cent, upon the firft 
ifluing of this gold. ~ 


For a fimilar reafon (as I have juft faid) has the pound fterling been tie baled■, 
firft, by allowing guineas (which are worth, in proportion to our fterling filver 
coin, no more than 20 (hillings) to pafs for 21 {hillingsi and then by luffering 
light guineas to pafs for il. is. when many of them are not worth 18 fhillings* 
The fimilarity of circumftances in England and in Bengal, with refpedt to the 
over-rating of gold, is a farther apology for this monftrous abufe. Our pound 
fterling in new guineas, if compared with our ftandard filver coin, has indeed 

H loft 


loft 5 per cent. only. The current rupee loft, for a time, vj h but then the 
preatnefs of the lofs roufed the Indians, and forced the Company to defifts 
Whereas the gradual debafement with us, has fixed it upon us beyond the power 
of redrefs, as will be then (if I be not miftaken) upon the new regulations of 
the mint, which fooner or later mull take place. 

Having thus explained the confequenc.es of this coinage of gold rnohurs 
in 1766, it remains to demonftrate by matter of fa&, that the thing was as 

have reprefented it. 

The regulation of this coinage was as follows; 

That a gold coin, called a mohur, Ihould be ftruck of the fine-ids of 

20 carats. 

That the weight of this coitt Ihould be 7 pennyweights ,. * grains troy 
weight. Or redoc,ng all to grains (in order to avoid afferent denommauons o 

Weight) 179 .66. 

That the denomination of this gold coin ihould be .+ Civet tea rupees of 

Bengal. 

I, was ordered by article y.h, referred to in Mr. Cantpbeffs letter of the 
, d lone. .766, to Mr. Sumner, That payments offered m g<* ten 
Ihould'be received by all perfons as a legal tender in all payments, under leva* 

penalties agftinft tran igrelfors. 

L us now examine the proportion of value between the rupees in the gold 
and in the fiver currehcy, which were ordered to be received as eqatvaients at 

\ . ,*J ' 

each other. ^rf- r ^ 


The fmenefs of the new gold was zo carats, or *4 line. The weight of it 
was 179 .66 grains troy. 

To know how many grains of fine gold were contained in this gold mohur, 
ftate thus, 24 car: 20 car. : : 179 grs. .66 :149 grs. .72. 

So in this currency .14 ficca rupees of Bengal, were made of ari equal value 
to 149.72 grains troy, of fine gold; that is to fay, one rupee was equal to 
10.694 grains fine gold for 149.72= 10.694. 

H 

Next as to the filver: 

A Bengal ficca rupee is of the ftandard of n oz. 15 dwts. fine, nearly, to 
5 dwts. alloy, which together make one pound troy, or 240 dwts. 

1 he weight of this rupee is the fame with the gold mohur, which we have 
deferibed; namely, 179.66 grains troy. 

To know how many grains troy of fine filver are contained in this rupee, 
ftate thus, 240 dwts: 235 dwts. : : 179 grs. .66 . 175 grs. ,92. 

V 7 e have feen that one rupee in the gold currency was worth ro.694 grs. of 
fine gold; and now we fee, that one rupee in filver was worth 175.92 grs. of 
fine filver. 

Now according to all the principles we have laid down, the quantities of 
gold and filver which carry the fame denomination as money, ought to be of the 
fame value as metals in the market, ■ I 


But 
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But as this coinage went upon the fuppofition, that the proportion of the- 
metals in the market of Bengal was nearly as j is to 14; had this coinage beat 
rightly proportioned, the grains of filyer divided by the grains of gold, 'would 
have given for quotient 14. Inftead of this 175.92 gives for quotient 16.45. 

10.694 

Was not then the gold over-rated in this coinage, by the difference between 
14 and 16.45, which is no Ids than 17 4- per cent. ? 

Surely after this, nobody would pay their debts in filver, at the loft of 17 4 - 
above the value of gold, and no creditor durlt refute to accept of this gold in 
payment of debts, although he loft: 174 per cent, by receiving it. 

If then nobody would pay in filver rupees, would they not be melted down, 
or exported ? And would not this occalion a ftill greater icarcity of filver in 
Bengal, and promote the fending it off to China? in order to prevent which, 
the gold currency had been introduced. 

Further; was not the value of the rupee in the gold coin, aftually debafed in 
value 17 .?• per cent, below the value of it in the filver coin ?. 

Would not this diminifh, year after year, the value of the whole of the 
Company’s revenue of Bengal by 17 4 - per cent. ? And, would there not have 
been a profit to all debtors in paying with, this gold the debts which, they had 
con traced in filver rupees before the 3d of June, 1766? 

<f‘i ' W" ■. ' , i 

It is no wonder if fo injudicious an operation fhotild difguft people who arc 
not at. the trouble to inveftigate the nature of it; and who conclude in general, 
that it muft have proceeded from the innovation of the gold currency, and not 
from a defeft in the condufting of it. 
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Let me next examine the regulation of the 20th of March, 1769, concerning 
the fame fubjedt. 

By this regulation no change is made on the rupee of fiiver: It remains as 
before, containing (as has been obferved) 175.92 grains troy of fine fiiver. 

The finenefs of the gold tnohur is faid to have been 25 car; 3 a grains, or 
99.64, and the denomination given to it was 16 ficca rupees. 

100 

1 fball therefore examine this currency by the fame procefs by which I ex¬ 
amined the former. 

The weight of this tnohur was 17 annas, or 7 dwts. 22 grs, .773, or 190 grs. 
;773 dec. To know the weight of fine gold contained in it, ftate it thus, 
xoo 99.64 : : 190.773 : 190 .086. 

So the tnohur of 1769 contained 190 grs. .086 of fine gold, and the tnohur 
of 1766 contained 149.72. The tnohur of 1 769 was rated at 16 ficca rupees-, 
that of 1766, at 14 ficca rupees. We fhall prefently difcovcr the equation of 
their value. 

If we divide the grains of fine gold in the tnohur of 1769 by the denomina¬ 
tion cf it in ficca rupees, viz. by 1 6 ■, the quotient will fhew how many grains of 
fine gold go to the ficca, rupee in this currency, viz. 190.086: : 11.S8 grains. 

So for the rupee of 1769 there were 11.88 grains fine gold, and for the rupee of 
1766 there were 10.694. Difference of Value in favour of the rup^c 1769, 
i .216, or more than 1 grain of fine gold. 

‘ Let us next divide the fiiver of this currency of 1769 by the gold, in crckr 
to difeover at what luppofed proportion of metals it was made. 

I & 
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ThcMve'r In the ficcarupee was 175 grs. .92; the gold in ditto ri gr.. ; . ,88, 
divide the one by the other 175.92— 14.81. 
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Now if we go upon the fuppofitlon we have hitherto adopted, viz. that the 
proportion of the metals in India was fuppofed to be at 14 to 1; then in this 
coinage of 1769, the gold was over-rated 5-J nearly per cent. State thus, 
14 ■: 100 ; : 14.8; : .105.71. 

But in the coinage 1766 we have feen, that the gold was over-rated 17 4- per 
cent, and, in that of 1769 by 5.71 per cent. So the difference in favour of the 
coinage 17% above that of 17 66, was 11.79 per cent.. 

But frill the'gold was over-rated aboyethe due proportion, by 5 4 nearly per 
cent, upon the fuppoled proportion of 14 to 1, which, I have ft rang reafons to 
believe, is even higher than the truth. 

1 1 follows next in order, that I examine the regulation mentioned in the General 
Letter to the Court of Dire&ors, dated at Fort William the 30th Auguft, 1771.; 
whereby it appears, that the ficcas of the nth fun coined in 1770, are for the 
future to continue to pals for the full value they had at ifirft coming from the 
mint; and that ull tire ficcas to be iffued or coined in all fubiequent year?, 
Ihall, in like manner, retain their full denomination; by which the gradual 
abatement formerly efhblifhed upon ficca rupees, during their fecond and third 
years currenc y is to be aboliihed. 

The intention of this regulation is, that in a few years all filver rupees lb. all 
be recoined, and the whole currency of Bengal raifed to ficcas 16 per cent, bet¬ 
ter than the current rupee. , A 


Every 



Every regulation which tends to promote uniformity,,is fo hr good. , It is no 
doubt abfurd, that any coin merely becaufe it is new fhould carry a higher 
denomination than another of equal weight and finenefs, coined by the fame 
authority. 

But let me demand, what couTd be, the reafon of the former regulation, which 
gave the new ficcas an advanced value during their, firft three years currency, 
which was cut off from them the fourth year ? It was no doubt, that the iffuer 
of the coin might give it out for more at firft, than afterwards he was to receive 
it for; and by that means gain die difference. 

One hundred new ficcas were delivered out at firft for 1 16 current rupees; 
when thefe came to be funats they were received back for hi current rupees, 
ccnfequendy there was a profit, to the firft deliverer, who I fuppofe to be.the left 
receiver, ef about 5. per cent. The current rupee therefore was to this lunar 
rupee as 100 is tom, or it was 444 parts of a lunat. The iunat rupees again 
frill retained 1 per cent, batta above the other filver rupees of the fame intrinfic 
value; fo that the current rupee was -’44- parts of the filver of 1 ficca, though 
no more than-444 parts of its denomination. 

Now if by this new regulation, the ficca rupee be to remain at its full denomina¬ 
tion in time to come, and if by the fucceffive recoinage of all the rupees what- 
foever, the whole currency become ficcas, is not this a railing of the denomina¬ 
tion of all the coin, and confequently a debating of the value of the current 
rupee from to 444 - 

By a fimiliar practice, and for the like realons, have all the coins in Europe 
been railed,' and the denominations of money, by which all revenue is reckoned, 
have been dwindled away to nothing; But fuch practices were the fruit of ig- 
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norance and barbarifm ; and In Europe they are become lefs frequent fince 
credit and commerce have been cftabiiffied, 

Had the regulations of 1771 been quite the reverfe, it would have been more 
rational, more profitable to the Company, and equally uniform. Pi ad it I fay- 
been rd’olved to ifi'ue the rupees coined for the future, at 10 per cent, only, 
above the current rupee (cutting off the ridiculous advanced value of the coin 
merely becaufe it was new) the new rupees would have palled at the value of 
ftandard rupees of one ficca weight, and the ftandard money of account, the 
rupee current, would have retained its former value, namely, 4 “ of the rupee, 
weighing one ficca weight of T * 0 ^. fine. s 

The former regulation before xyyi debafed the current rupee during the 
rime only of the high currency of ficcas, The new regulation debafes it for 
ever. 

What great fortunes may already have been made fince this regulation, by 
■trafficking with the coin ! Thole who knew of the change which was to take 
place-in favour of the ir fun liccas, might have bought them up cheap, at lb 
near an approach to the time of iffuing the 12. fun fiecas, and might have fold 
them again at an advanced value of 3 per cent, 

1'hen, after the regulation was known, the 10 tun ficcas, which were stance 
to become funat, would ffi.ll in their price 2 per cent, upon which they might 
•al.fo be bought up by thole in power, and by a ftrokc of the hammer be turned 
into ficcas or the 12th lun. Belides this, all the funats and other rupees, of 
fall weight, may be the objacl of the fame manoeuvre. 

Them; who have the mint, are matters to recoin them at a profit of 5 per cent, 
bccaufe the 100 funats by being recoined, will be railed from nr rupees current 


to 


to i to, and the reftampmg a coin of full weight, which has odcafion’for floth’ifig 
elfe than a new impreffion, is a trifling expence. It is faid in this letter, that it 
Was impojfible 'to raife the denomination of all the i'unats: They might have 
added, without depriving the mint of an immenfe profit. 

Xt is unneceffary to annalife the different methods of making profit upon the 
coin of Bengal, as lofig as people have it in their power to give to it art additi¬ 
onal value of between 5 and 6' per cent, by recoinage, at the expencc of debafirtg 
the value of the rupee current. 

" J * 

It is aliedged that the revenue of the Company is not paid in rupees current, 
but in ficea rupees, and this being the cafe, that no harm can refulfto the Com¬ 
pany by this change. 


I apprehend, that whether the Company’s revenue be paid in current rupees 
or not, the injury will be the fame. For although the tenants may be obliged to 
pay at the rate of flfcca rupees, this obligation never can imply payment, in the 
fpecific coin, v.z. the ftcca of the year, becaiife it is impoflible that as much coin 
can be made every year, as to fill the hands of all the Company’s tenants. 

I he meaning therefore of paying the revenue in ftcca rupees , cart be no more 
than that the rupees in which the rents are paid are to be valued of converted 
from their intrinfip value, into ficca rupees 16 per cent, above current. 

l\ow at prefent the far greater part of the coin of the country confiils in funat 
rupees, duis mafia rupees, and many other coins which pals in payments to the 
Company according to the proportion of their weight and finenefs. If upon re¬ 
coinage an augmentation of value; if, I fay, an additional batta of 6 per cent. 
5 e given to all this coin, without adding any thing to its intrinfic value, will it 
not be paid to the Company at this additional batta ? 

^ ’ (3 •' 
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When the revenue then is paid into the Trrafury of the Company, will any 
man lav that this revenue is not left than formerly, merely becaufe it is com. 
pofed of the fame number of f.cca rupees, although In weight of hirer it may 

be feveral per cent, light? 

If i, be farther urged, that as matters Hand, people who have their rents to 
pay to the Company, take care to have their coin turned into ficcas at t e 
mint before they deliver their payments. I anfwer that nothing can be more 
abford, than for the Company to keep a mint for the fake of defraud,ng them- 
felvesbyfo childifh an operation. 

Farther, were not reckonings kept by denominations of ideal rupees current, 
what advantage would be found in raifing the denominations at corns? Were 
people bound to pay in guineas, and not in pounds, what lofs would there be 
though a guihea were called 5 o£ ? But as reckonings are kept in pounds, and 
as theft pounds are paid in guineas, it is of great importance that the vame 
of the guineas with relped to the pounds, be not varied. This » an umverfal 
principle, it requires very little region to make the application of it to ut 
prefent fubjeft-, and the importance of it will engage me to repeat what 1 have 
faid, after I lhall have laid down a fct of new regulations for tne mint, 

It would not furprife me to hear of a general petition from all the Company’s 
fervants, as well as from the troops, who enjoy fixed falancs and pay, fpecige 
in denominations of money, demanding an augmentation of tnetr pay, m con e- 
quence of the raifing of the denomination of e coin, which » debanng the vji 
of the money in which th# Hilaries are paid. I he requeft will be juft, and i 

will be hard to refufe it. 
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In the twenty-ninth paragraph of the letter it is fa'd, JVe confident the ficca 
rupee as the ejlablijhed jlandard coin of the country, ly which the value of others would 
always he determined. 

It is the ftandard coin-, but as a coin, it ought to be worth no more than 
every coin of equal weight and finenefs. But is it the ftandard money ? Are 
the Company’s accounts kept in ficcas? No; they are not; their rents indeed 
are calculated upon the ficca; but they muft be paid in all lorts of fpecies, the 
value of which is reckoned by the current rupee, unlefs indeed the Company 
allow the mint the privilege of defrauding them; confequently, whatever raifes the 
value of the coin, while it does not raife the value of the money unit , which is the 
current rupee, is robing the Company, whether the Company perceive it or not. 

Were a guinea, as hath been frequently repeated, raifed to fifty pounds fterhng, 
would this raife the value of the guinea? No; but it would debale the pound 
fterhng, as would be felt by him who received one guinea only, in payment for 
a Bank Note of fifty pounds. It is amazing, how fuch plain confcquences do 
not: ftrike thofe who are affeded by them, while they are conftantly io evident 
to thofe who are to profit by them, and who, confequently, do propofe them. 

I can devife only one illuftration more, to prove the prejudice which muft 
refult to the Company, and to all creditors in Bengal, fiom the regulating of 
the value of the current rupee upon the ficca rupee, at the full denomination 
of 16 per cent, above current, inftead of valuing thcwhole coin of Bengal upon 
the current rupee, which is 44 parts of the value of a ulver coin of one ncca. 
weight of the finenefs of -&V 

The method I am now to follow, is to compare with our prefent ftenmg cur¬ 
rency, the value of the current rupee.of Bengal; firft, when conflicted to be 
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♦j» of the fiber of a ficca rupee; and, next when confidered to be ; parts of 

the denomination of a ficca rupee. 

One ounce Britifh ltandard filver contains 444 grains troy weight fine, 
which now fells at market for 5s, 5 d. of our prefent currency, or for 68 pence 
Per ling. 

One filver rupee of one ficca weight X W fine contains 175.92 grains fine: 
Then ftate 444 : 68 : : 175.92 : 26.94. 

So eftimating the value of one rupee of one ficca weight of fil ver, of-, 4 V fi&, 
with the prelent currency of fteriing money, it is worth intrinfically 26.94 pence, 
or as. 3d. nearly, 

Confequentiy, the current rupee which is worth 44 parts of this coin, is worth 
24.49 pence, or, nearly 2s. od. 4-; for ji : xo :: 26.94 : 24.49. 

But if we fuppofe this filver rupee raifed by an arbitrary denomination to 16 
per cent, .inftead of 10 per cent, above this current rupee; this will fink the 
value of the current rupee to 23.22 pence, or to is. ud. 4 nearly; for 
1 16 : no :: 24.49 : 23.22. 

So by regulating the value of the current rupee upon the denomination oi the 
ficca, inftead of regulating it upon the filver in it, you debafe the value of 
the current rupee from ?.s. od. ' to is. 1 id. f, or, more accurately, you debafe 
it 5.18 percent, for 24.49 : 100 : : 2 3- 22 : 94- 82 > which is 5.18 percent, 
as has been laid. 

Will. 
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Will any perfons, after this reprefentation. of the matter, fay that the revenue 
of Bengal, or that a lack of current rupees, will be worth as much fteriing 
money, after the regulation 1771, as it was before? If they do, I fhould bo 
glad to fee the reafons for their opinion. 


Tlie worft confequehcc of this regulation is, that the debafement of the 
current rupee has already taken place, and if it be reftored to what it was, 
rauft not the Company take back all the coin they have ilfued, at the rate it 
has been i filled ? 

It is very natural to fuppofe, that by fuch an operation upon the coin as this 
in 1771, the Company Ihould have made an advantage for one year at leaft, 
proportionate to the lofs they are to incur for every year to come. 


This might be the cafe, were the Company alone to hold the profit of the 
mint: Were they, when their treafure is full, or fucceffively as payments are 
made to them in the old coin of the country, to recoin it themfdves, and to 
iffue it out a-new, at an advanced value: They would, I lay, in this cafe, 
receive (tor once at leaf:) that value, which afterwards they muft allow to the 
coin as often as it is to return to them in payment of their rents. 

But to deliver Over the mint (as I find it is the practice to do).to private 
people, who buy up old coin; but who much more frequently receive it 
from the fhroffs, at a f'mall fnare of profit; and to leave it to this iett of men to 
have all the emolument of the firft Bluing the Jams'coin, as I may call it, at an 
advanced value of many per cent, when the confequence is, that the Company 
muft receive it (perhaps from the very lame perfons who have got it coined) 
at this advanced value, is quite aftonjihing. This is a new phenomenon 
indeed! /i^j) 


During 


During the laft war, there was abundance of coining and recoining of money 
in Germany, but I believe every body knew, that the profit did not center in 
private hands, but in his who permitted the abufe. Here, the Company carry 
the whole lofs, and fit are none of the profit. 

From the Mifcellanies lately publiihed by the India Company, relative to 
die coinage in Bengal, I find fitch a variety of calculations concerning the 
weight and finenefs of the filver rupees: Such variety of afiays at the Tower, 
made upon coins lent thither to be examined both as to their weight and fine¬ 
nefs;, that it is evident there can hitherto have been no corrednefs obferved at 
the Indian mints; and therefore, it is in vain to attempt to ellablifii any general 
average from them, 

I have therefore, upon different authorities found in thole Mifcellanies, 
reckoned the weight of one ficca fometimes at 7 dwts, 11.55 if grains troy 
weight, or in troy grains 179.5511, and fometimes at i/o f-, the difference 
is finail. 

And the finenefs, from the beft informations I have got, I reckon fine, 
or 11 oz. 15 dwts. 4 grs. 

As for the pagoda ; among fuch a variety of different refults from affays, &c. 

I have adopted the authority of Mr. Hort, Mifcellanies, page 13, where the 

weight is ftated at 2 dwts. 4 grains 44, an d the finenefs at 86 4 - 

too 

As I have been directed to avoid any plan for the introduction of a gold 
currency into the money of Bengal, I have taken no notice of the proportion of 
gold to filver either at Bombay, Madras, or Calcutta. It would have perplexed 
the fubjett, and have been of no fervjce. 

"ini "'. ■ • ■ ' iI 
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It is to no purpoie to make obfervations on the variety of computations, 
found in the Mifcellanies, concerning the produce of filver and gold at the feveral 


“ That fecond fun ficcas Ihould be 15 per cent, firft funs 13 per cent, and funats 1 1 per cent. 
« better than, current rupees. 

<< The following papers, &c. will in fome meafure fliew the confequerices of fixing an undue and 
«< arbitrary batta on the Calcutta ficca rupees, 

<< KNOW ALL MEN, by thefe prefents, that on the ftxth day of February, in the year of 
our Lord, one thousand /even hundred and fifty eight, Mr, Charles Douglas, of the town of Cal- 
«< cutta, merchant, came and advifed me, that he had a large demand on the Company, on bonds, 
“on his own and toxiftituents accounts, to the amount, in ter eft included, of current rupees one hun- 
“ died nineteen thouiand fix hundred and forty-three, eight annas, and three pice; in confequence 
«« V \ hereof, he had in a letter, under date the ftxth ofJanuary laft paft, addrefTed to the Honourable 
■ < Roger DraEfq; Frefident and Governor, Sic, Council of Fort William, in Bengal, as agents 
“ and rep re fen t at ives ex the United Company of Merchants of England, trading to die Eaft-Imlics, 
m demanding payment of the aforefaid Company's bon d$> with Intereft due, amounting in all to 
<( t h c fa id fum of current rupees one hundred and. nineteen‘thou fund fix hundred and forty-Uirce, 
x;]o : ht annas, three pice; and upon the faid Charles Douglas tendering the aforefaid bond*, for 
“ payment, an order was given to the fub-treafurer for difcliarging the faid fum, but was told, that 
‘ as die Company had no other ipceics of rupees than Calcutta ficcas, he ran ft receive them in pay- 
mentv which he, Charles Douglas, ahfokitdy refifei; well knowing, that he flionid have his 
“ fortune, and that of others under his charge, daily expofed to being curtailed, from five, eight, 
« to ten per cent, at the plcafure of Juggat Seat, the head fhroffbf tills province; who, it Is well 
«• known, has. the foie management and direfhlon oft he currentmoney' of the country; and could 
*« always make it fluduate in fuch manner as he faw* fitting and convenient for his purpofeU &c, 

This 1>rotc.l concludes, That tie Governor and Council Jhall. order payment of the money dm, in the 
fame fries of rupees as paid in ly the Pnttftw and his cenftituents, to the faid Company's Tnafury. 

■ After having lhewn the advantages of fixed and permanent coins, bearing denominations, in the 
draft proportion of their intrinfic value, this abufe of impofing arbitrary battas, will, from the 
preceding extracts, appear the more evident. 




mints 





pany and the mints agree upon in ftating their accounts. 

The intention of this inquiry is to ditflpate all theft perplexities for the 
future; to regulate the weight and finenefs of all fiver coins to one exace 
ftandard; and to dtablifh a mint price at the rate of 2 ~ per cent, dedu&ion 
upon all filver given in at the mints by private perfons, in lieu of allays, coinage, 
and every expence. The charges of refining coarfe filver, muk indeed, be pa. .1 
a-part. 



As all mints muft belong to the Company, they may make What regulations 
they think fit with rdpeft to the coining of filver brought in by themfdves. 
But, whatever filver they fend from England ought, I think, to be refined at 
London, and reduced to the exabt ftandard of Bengal, before it be exported. 

By this will be faved the exorbitant expence of above 7 per cent, charged by 
fome mint-makers in India, for refining coarfe filver.—See page 33 of Mif- 
cellanies. 

Having now to the utmoft of my power, collected and compared all the in¬ 
formations I have been able to get with rd'peft to this important matter; and 
having traced the intricacies, defeats, and abufes. of the Bengal currency, 
through all their mazes: And having endeavoured to difpel the clouds, and 
falfe lights in which ignorance, or knavery has involved the fubjedf; it is proper 
to luggeft what new regulations may be neceffary, to let the coin and currency of 
Bengal on a permanent and equitable footing for the future. 
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New Regulations for the Coin and current Money of 

Bengal. 

\/t / her BAS of late years great confufton has prevailed with rdpfeft 

** to the coin and current money of Bengal, the Honourable the Eaft- 
btdia Company, by the exprefs command, and under the authority of SHAH 
AALUM GEER, have made the following regulations refpedting the cur- 
lency, the coin, and the mints in Bengal, and territories thereunto belonging. 

And Whereas in all times part it has been the cuftom to ftrike coins in 
many different mints, carrying upon them the year of the King’s reign, with 
other inflations and marks as appointed by the King, all palling under the 
ecmrnon denomination of rupees j the fame {hall be obferved in time to come. 

It having been alio cuftomary of late years, to allow an advanced value of 
16 per cent, to the,.new coins called flcca, which 16 per cent, after three years 
circulation lias beer reduced to 11 per cent, above die value of the current rupee: 
And as the current rupee not being-a coin, but a denomination of money, and 
thereby not-liable to any falflfication or wearing by circulation, ought to pre- 
flrrve cenftantiy the lame invariable value with refped to all the other fdver 
coins in Bengal* 

i. J.e Company ..herefore, under the authority aforefaid, having refolved to 
put an end to all confulior. in future, do for this purpofe determine, that the 
rupee current fliall be the ftandard money of Bengal * and in order to prefcrve 
it merely as a ftandard, confifting of a determinate quantity of fine filver, they 
hereby forbid the making of any current coin of the exaft value, or which 
dial] ever carry .the denomination of a rupee current ,;to the end that this denopdna. 

(M tim 


tion of money may at no time be fubjeft to the inaccuracy of coinage;, or of 
wearing in circulation, 

And as the weight of all rupees in Bengal has been regulated at one ficca 
or ten mafia weight of filver of the finenefs of 98 parts fine to two parts alloy, 
and in relpeft that the current rupee has been always rated at -J-J. parts of the 
value of fuch quantity of filver: 

Therefore it is hereby declared, that the value of this current rupee fiiall from 
henceforth remain fixed at 4-° parts of one ficca weight of filver of ninety-eight 
parts fine in the .hundred to two parts alloy. 

And whereas one ficca weight is equal to 7 dwts. 1 1 ,551 1 grains, or 
179.5511 grains of Englilh troy weight, and as ° parts of the laid weight 
are equal to 163.228 troy grains; it is alfo declared, that one rupee current 
fhall at all times carry the value cf 163.228 grains of filver, of the finenefs of 
•vvu parts, as has been faid. 

And, for the better afeertaining of the value of this current rupee, which 
from henceforth is to be the invariable ftandard of the money of Bengal, a mat's 
cf filver of the txadl finenefs of -/-A- parts to two parts alloy, has been made w ith 
the greateft accuracy, which weighs 16322 .8 grains of troy weight, which 
mats is hereby declared to be the exadt value of ico current rupees of Bengal, 
and is ordered to be depofited at Calcutta, under the care and cuftody of the 
Governor and Council of Bengal, as the perpetual ftandard for afeertaining the 
weight and value of xoo current rupees, in all time to come. 

And it is hereby directed, that the laid mafs of filver be conftantly kept in 
the Council Chamber, and depofited in an iron cheft, to be prepared for that 

purpofe, 



p'irpofe, with three locks and keys•, and that one of the keys be lodged 
with the Governor, one with the afiay-mafter, and one with the mint* 
maftcr for the time being; and that the laid box be not, on any account or 
pretence whatever opened, but in the prefence of a majority of the members of 
council, in council afi'embled > and that notice be given in writing to the afiay- 
m after and mint-mafter by the lecretary of the council, at all foeh times, and on 
all fuch oocafions, as a majority of the council {hall deem their attendance ne- 
eefihry, in order to open the chefl in which the laid ft.mdard is to be depofited. 

And as the weight and finenefs of the current rupee hath been fixed and efta- 
blifhed in the man nr already mentioned, it is further declared, that all legal 
diver coins in Bengal, &cc. (hall in future be valued, and jflhall have currency 
according to their intrimic value relatively to this current rupee. 

But whereas in times pad contracts may have been made, and obligations en¬ 
tered into, according to the ancient proportion of the filver coins, including 
their battas in favour, or in deduction of their fevcral values and as the Com¬ 
pany intend to preferve entire the interell of all parties bound in fuch contracts, 
It is therefore declared ; 

That all perfbns who have con traded obligations to pay dims of money in 
ficca rupees, fihall ipecifically pay the fame at the rate of 116 current rupees, 
for every ioo fieca rupees, lefs or more for which they have been bound. 

That thofe who have contraded obligations to pay fums of money in funat 
rupees, fhall fpecifically pay the fame at the rate of 11 x current rupees, for 
every too funat rupees, Ids or more for which they have been bound. 

That thofe who have contraded obligations to pay dims of money in dufs 
mafia rupees, or in fuch rupees as ought to carry the weight of one ficca, or 16 

I:6! annas, 


'jtnnas, fhall fpecificaily pay the fame at the rate of 110 current rupees, for every 
hundred dufs mafia rupees, lefs or more for which they have been bound. 

That thofe who have contracted obligations to pay furns of money in arcot 
rupees, fhall fpecificaily pay the fame at the rate of 108' current rupees, for 
every 100 arcot rupees, lefs or more for which they have been bound. 

And, whereas it is irnpoffible that the molt exaCt coin can long circulate 
without its weight being impaired: And whereas the fpecific weight of tin 
rupees of Bengal has at all times been confidered ip be one ficca weight of 
filver of AA- parts fine; it is hereby appointed that the only legal filver coi. 
of Bengal Ihall, in future, be this rupee, or multiples of this coin. 

That the weight of each legal filver rupee in the coin fib ail be one fkxr 
weight. 

That the finentfs of all filver, coined into rupees or multiples’ thereof, fliall 
be a 8 parts fine and 2 parts copper, without any remedy for weight or finentfs, 
and that this finenefs fliall be called the Jhmdtirl cf Bc:iga!. 


That out of 100 ficca weight of filver of 80 parts fine to 20 parts alloy, 
fliall be coined 1280 pieces, which fliall carry the denomination of one anna: or 
640 pieces, which fliall carry the denomination of two annas : or 320 pieces, 
which fliall carry the denomination of four annas : or 160 pieces, which Ihall 
carry the denomination of eight annas, or of one half filver rupee. And, that 
he quantity to be coined of Inch fmali denominations, fliall be according as the 
Eaft-India Company fhall direft for the ufe of circulation, and for the facility 
of exchanging the ftandard filver coins : But this fpecies of coin fhall not be 
deemed a legal tender in payment, for more than the value of one filver rupee. 


nnlcfs by coofent of parties. 
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That the circulation of cowries fhall be permitted, notwithstanding this re¬ 
gulation, for the exchange of filvcr rupees, but with this reftri&ion, that the 
faid cowries fhall not (without confent of parties) be allowed as a legal tender 
above the value of one anna piece. 

That whatever old fdver coin or bullion of any finenefs may be brought to 
the mint to be coined, fhall be delivered to the aflay-mafter, who fhall convert 
it into ingots of Bengal flandard finenefs, and who fhall redeliver the fame 
ftamped with a proper ftamp upon them. 



That the expence of refining filver worfe than flandard, fhall be paid for by 
the proprietor of the filver, according to a table of prices, in proportion to the 
quantity of alloy the filver may contain. 

That nothing but filver of the Bengal flandard ftamped by the aflay-mafter, 
fhall fie received by the mint-mafter, upon which there ftiall be a batta upon 
the weight of 2 j- per cent, deduction for coinage. That the laid deduction 
once allowed, the proprietor of the filver fhall receive from the mint-mafter the 
full remaining weight of his filver, in filver rupees, free of all charges 
vhatfoever. 

That all payments of too or more legal filver rupees, fhall, at the requifition 
of the receiver, be delivered in bags to be verified in a fcale with refpe<ft ro their 
weight. That all deficiency in weight which fhall not exceed one per cent, 
fhall be made good by the payer to the receiver at the full value of the coin: 
And that in fuch bags no anna piece ftiall be included with the legal filver 
rupees, when to be fo verified in a fcale as aforefaid. 



That 


That all coin of Bengal ftandard finenefs, which (hall be found mor^ than 
one per cent, light of its ftandard weight, fhali be received at the rate of bullion 
at the mint , that is to fay, at 2 per cent, below its weight. 

That coin below Bengal ftandard finenefs, fhali have no currency at all as 
legal money; but may be delivered as men'handi 7 .e as parties can agiee, or 
may be delivered to the mint, according to the above regulations. 

That all payments by the Company ihall after the day of 
be made in filver rupees of ftandard weight and finenefs. 

That no Tingle piece of legal coin below ftandard weight, of whatever de¬ 
nomination or value it be, fhali pals current in virtue of the ftamp, but with 
the batta appointed to take place in fums of 100 filver rupees, unlefs by the 
confen c of parties. 

The fatal confequences which have followed upon a gold currency’s being 
introduced into Bengal, as lawful payment of money due in the ftandard filver 
currency of the country, having been taken into confideration; and it appearing 
to the Company, that from ignorance or mifreprefentation the gold coins were 
rated many per cent, above their due proportion of value to the filver coin: It 
is therefore appointed that in future, no gold coin whatfoever Hull carry any 
legal denomination with refpeft to rupees, either filver or current; but fhali 
pafs in payment as merchandize according as parties may agree. 

But confidering that there has been at all times fome gold coins, either ftruck 
in Bengal, or received into Bengal -from other countries; and confidering alfo 
the great ufefulnefs of fuch gold coins, both for fupporting a correfpondence 
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^An trade with provinces where gold coins circulate as current money, and for 
augmenting the quantity of circulation, which from, the various abufes men¬ 
tioned has been diminishing for fome time pall, the Company have thought 
fit to make the following regulations : 


That gold bullion may be delivered to the a hay-mailers:, at all the Com¬ 
pany’s mints, who Shall reduce it to Bengal llandard, viz. to fine. Thar, 
in like manner, it Shall be received by the mint-maiters, when ilamped by the 
afiay-mafter, and Hull at the deduction of one per cent, upon the weight, as the 
price of coinage, be delivered to the proprietor in llandard gold rupees of one 
licca weight, or in the multiples of fuch rupees as the proprietor Shall requelt. 

That no gold coin Shall be made of lcfs weigfit than one Sicca, or below 
the fintnef? of the Bengal llandard. 

That whereas the current money of Madras is in gold pagodas, cf the 

weight of 2 dwts. 4 grains, and of the finenefs o f 86 |* it follows that 

100 

3.8602 gold pagodas of lawful Weight and finenefs are of the value of one 
gold rupee. Therefore, it is declared that the currency of pagodas in.Bengal, 
r.nd the currency of gold rupees in Madras, Shall be regulated according to 
the following proportion, viz. That 100 gold rupees • Shall pafs for 386.0a 
pagodas} and that too pagodas Shall pafs- for 25.905 gold rupees. 


And further* if it Shall happen that any transaction or payment Shall take 
place between the inhabitants of Bengal, in which it Hull be nccefiary to con¬ 
vert the value of gold coins of foreign, nations into the-gold rupees above- 
mentioned, in all fuch calls, die value of foreign coins Shall be converted at 
one p< • cent, below their intrinfic value, when compared with the gold rupees 
of Bensal * the laid one per cent, being the deduction to be taken at the mint 
for recoining gold, exclufivc cf the expcnce of refining above Specified. 


But, 
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But, in refpett that the pagodas of Madras, and the gold rupees of Bengal 



are coined under the fame authority-, it is declared, that they Hull pafs current 
in their refpe&ive didrifts for their intrinfic value, without the deduction of 
any batta or price of coinage whatfoever. 

Thefe are the regulations which appear to be the mod expedient for re¬ 
moving theprefent corffufion in the coin and current money of Bengal; and 
thefe are alfo what appears to be the molt confident both with principles and 
common fenfe. 

I am forty however to obferve, that they arc not fuch as can be executed 
without inconvenience, and even lofs to the Company. Pad abufes mud be 
followed by future lodes. 

I have obferved that no part of the emolument of railing the denomination 
of the coin by recoinage, has hitherto fallen to the Ihare of the Company. But 
if this arbitrarily railing of the coin has already taken place to the profit of indU 
viduals, can any perfon advife the Company, by an operation equally arbitrary, 
to cut it off, to the prejudice of thole who have honedly received in payment 
this coin, thus arbitrarily failed ? 

The dcca rupees of the eleventh fun, which according to cuftom Ihoukl 
have fallen 3 per cent, in September lad, have been fupported at their full 
value of 116 rupees current for joo. 

All funat rupees recoined have been alfo railed to liccas. Were the Com¬ 
pany at once to retrench this extraordinary batta of about 5 per cent, and order 
all rupees whatfoever of full weight and ftandard finenefs to be received at 11 o 
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rupees current for ioo and no more, would not this be breaking faith with the 
public, at the time they propofe to eftabli/h it? 



What part therefore appears to be the moffc rational to be taken ? 


From the lights I have received, I fiiould advife to repeal the regulation of 
1771, ns being done without the authority of the Company: To reftore the 
termer policy as to ficca rupees : To allow them to become l'unats, according 
to the acCuHomed battas, the lecond and third years of their currency: To 
cut off the profit gained by the mint in coining ficca rupees for the future: 
To ifiue whatever filver rupees may be coined, at the rate of 1 to current 
rupees for the 100 : To appoint that new rupees fhould no more be called 
fucas, but filver rupees, in order neither to perplex the accounts which are kept 
in ftccas, nor to diminifh the value of the Company’s revenue which is paid in 


By the regulation above-mentioned, ic has been provided, that whoever 
owes a fum of ficca rupees, fliail Specifically pay the lame at the rate of no 
rupees current, for every 100 ficca rupees contained in his obligation* 

Now, while this extraordinary batta was allowed upon the ficca rupees, 
they were in commerce really worth 16 per cent, better than the current. There 
is therefore no reafon why any perfon fiiould gain or lofe upon the taking 
'.way of this arbitrary batta. An example will make this plain : 

A. and B haye each a farm of the yearly rent of too rupees; A. is obliged 
to pay ficca rupees, B. is obliged to pay in dul's mafia rupees : Will it not be 
allowed that A. pays 6 per cent, more rent; and, conlequently, cseteris paribus,- 
that his farm is 6 per cent, better than the farm of B. ? 

ip ■/' Suppofe 


Suppofe then, that the extraordinary batta on the ficca rupees is taken off, 
and that what was formerly ficca fhoulJ become fiver rupees', is there any 
reafon why the rent of A. fhould be brought upon a level with the rent of B. 
and that the landlord fhould lofe 6 per cent, upon his rent? Certainly no. 

Confequently, A. will with reafon be obliged to pay for his farm 116 current 
rupees, and B. will continue to pay no current rupees. By this method of 
arranging the matter, 1 do not perceive any lofs the Company will fuftain 
beyond what they have done in time part. 

There will certainly be no lofs to the Company in ifiuing the new filver 
1 upees at ito current for the ioo filver rupees; fince the Company cannot 
lay they ever put any of this imaginary batta as a real value into their ac¬ 
counts. And the 2 f per cent, upon the coinage, will I imagine fufficiently 
defray the expence. 

It may be faid, that fuch a regulation may ftop the mints; becaufe it was on 
account of this batta on ficcas that coin was brought to the mint. 

To this objection I anfwer, that if the other regulations concerning light 
coin, and low It.nidard be oblerved; and if the mint be laid open to every 
peribn who has fuch light coin in his hand, he will, nay he miifi carry it to the 
mint; becaufe he will not be able to make a payment with it any other way. 

If light and bafe coin be proferibed in circulation as money, what can any 
man do with it? He who owes muft pay; and when a man has filver, and 
that his filver can be turned into money, his excufe for having no money will 
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never 


novel- be admitted by any body. This is common fenfe, it is an univerfal prin¬ 
ciple, and the experience of all nations proves it to be true. 


If light and bafe coin be allowed to circulate as money, then indeed nobody 
will go to the mint, and it is in order to bring it to the mint, that fuch coin 
ought to be proferibed. 


Caufes of the Scarcity of Coin in Bengal\ and of the 
Methods which may be employed to leffen the bad Confequences 



r*|p I I E complaints of a fcarcity of coin in Bengal, once fo famous for it's 
dl wealth, are fo general that the fact can hardly be called in queftion. 

The revolutions of government in Hindoftan, the ravages by foreign con¬ 
querors, and domeftic tyrants, have no doubt, on one hand carried off the trea* 
litres, as on the other they have interrupted the trade and induftry of the 
inhabitants, which for many ages had been the means of heaping them up; 

Before the exigence of an interned revenue, in favour of European nations 
who traded in the commodities of the country, an equivalent in filver was 
conftantly brought front Europe for the balance of Indian goods exported from 
Hindoftan. 

But upon the Eaft-India Company’s acquiring a revenue, exceeding by very 
fair the greateft invefj:ments of Indian goods, the importation of filver into India 



ceafed 
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lgland; but the exportation of goods went on never- 
induftry of the 'workman was paid for with the 

noney of his own country. 



The confequencp of this was, to diminilh greatly, if not quite to abforb that 
fund of domeftic induftry, front the exportation of which the country drew every 
year new treafures from foreign nations. 

There is no nation any ways converfant in trade, which does not exchange 
forne commodities aguinft thole of the nations with whom it trades, and if there 
be wealthy people in fuch countries, they will retain their tafte for foreign 
luxuries, even although the confurnption of them lhould be prejudicial to their 
native country. We are not therefore to fuppole that Bengal has been an 
exception from the general rule. Confequently the goods exported from Ben¬ 
gal by the Englifh, having occafiofted no importation of money from England 
in return, the importation of goods from England, and from theirlndian neigh¬ 
bours, mull have been paid with the money of Bengal exported, to the diminution 
of the general fund. 

The articles of importation into Bengal as far as they are not compenfated 
with the exportation of their own commodities, not bought up with the very 
money of the country, is therefore one article of drain from their original 
wealth. 


The fcconxl 1 Ihall mention, is the fpecie carried cut by the Company .for tin; 
China market, which, in the fpace of three years, amounts to about 720000I. 
fterling. 

The third is, the annual lubfidy paid to the Great Mogul, which is lent out 
of Bengal, and never returns. 
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T'he fourth is, the money laid out in buying diamonds. 

The Company confidering the diamonds of the country as no way ufeful for 
carrying on circulation, permitted the exportation of them. The confequence 
was, that prefents, which otherwife would have been made in coin, were made 
in jewels-, and as the jewels in the country were of a limited extent, and that 
there are no diamond mines in Bengal, the coin was fent out of Bengal for the 
purchafe of the diamonds, and was virtually exported to the diminution of their 
wealth. 




The fifth drain is the lending of money to foreign nations trading to India : 
Such as the French, Dutch, Danes, and Swedes; all thefe nations have a trade 
to Hindoftan, China, and other parts of India. 

The Dutch carry on this trade, and pay a great part of their inveftments 
every where in fpiceries, which are the product of their own dominions, the 
fpice iHands. 

This is a fund the moll extenfive, and the molt mexhauftible: Extenfire, 
becaufe fpiceries are a necellary of life to mott of the Indian people : In- 
cxltauftible, becaufe nature produces a new fupply every year. 

It is a queftion worthy of difquifition, whether the fpice iHands do not pro* 
duce to Holland more clear revenue, than all our Eall-India Company can 
realile front their fettlements in Afn, A revenue collected at a fmall cxpence; 
adminiftered with the lefs abufe, becaufe inllead of confiding in money, it 
eonfifts in natural produce; and becaufe the countries which produce it, not 







Thefe circumftanccs confidered, it follows, that the Dutch have lets occafion 
for filver, in carrying on their Indian trade, than any other European nation, 
Great-Britain excepted. Whatever money, however, is borrowed by the 
Dutch, French, Danes and Swedes, from Britifh fubjedts refiding in the fettle - 
merits belonging to the Eaft-India Company, may veryjuftly be put down as an 
article of drain from the coin in queftion. 

The French, Swedes, and Danes, among other branches of Indian trade, lend 
ca ch two {hips to China yearly, from which country they import above fix 
millions of pofends weight of tea; the greateft part of which is from the 
French ports in our neighbourhood, fmuggled in upon the coafts of Britain 
and Ireland, and into our fettlements in America and the Weft-Indies. 


The China trade is what requires filver the moft of any. I he only method 
for the French, Danes, and Swedes, to procure this commodity, is by converting 
the return of their trade into bills upon C'adix, where at. a great expence they 
procure filver. 


Now if they can borrow money from Britifh fubjedts in our Eaft-India let de¬ 
merits, at a lower rate than they can procure it at Cadix, there is little doubt 
but they will do it> and if Britifh fubje&s can lend money to thofe nations at 
a higher rate than what they can procure to them Elves by remitting through 
the ca(h of the Eaft-India Company, there is little reafon to doubt of their ac¬ 
cepting fuch offers. 





Befidcs 


Befides 4:he China trade of tliofe nations, concerning which we are now 
enquiring-, namely, the French, Dutch, Danes, and Swedes: The French 
occasion a drain peculiar to themfclves; They have conllderable fettkments ' 
on the coaft of Choroniandcl, and they have occafton for money to make their 
inveftmeftts there. The money therefore they borrow .from the Englifh in 
Bengal, they carry out of the country never to return; and confequemly this 
alio may be ftated as another article of drain. 

Upon the whole, with refped to the fending to foreigners, we may conclude, 
that whatever fum be lent, more than what is inverted by the borrowers in the 
country of Bengal, is drained from thence. I have pointed out the intereft 
they may have to carry the coin away, in order to counterbalance the common 
opinion, of there being little lofs to Bengal from the lending of money to foreign 
nations; becaufe it is fuppofed -to be inverted in merchandize, the prod ad of 
Bengal, 

r 

fiie ftxth drain is a comequcnce of the internal lituation of Htnd&ftan. 
The Company’s iettlenKiits are environed by many hoftile nations: Tins of 
ncceffity draws the army towards the frontier. The expencc-of .an army is 
very great, and one great part of this expence is its fubfiftence. 

Whoever fCtr«ilhes any article for the confumption of an army, makes the 
price it is bought with his -Own; confcque-ndy ail the money ipent for ar¬ 
ticles furolJhed by die neighbouring countries, is loft to Bengal. The extent 
of this article may be enquired into by the Company.; a hist is fufficient to 
call their attention towards an objedt of fo great moment. 
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At letting out I oblerved, that every thing exported from Bengal for value 


received from abroad, not paid for out of the Company’s revenues, was an ar¬ 
ticle of augmentation of the coin. That every thing imported from whatever 


quarter, and paid for with the money of Bengal was an article of drain. 

This being eftablifhed, I muft ftate, as the fevench article of drain, what¬ 
ever raw-filk, cotton, or other merchandize fit for man ufadure is imported 
from other nations, unlefs as far as it is paid for by the exchange of commo ¬ 
dities-. 

The importation of the raw materials for manufacture is in general a molt 
profitable branch of trade to an induftrious nation. But if we fuppole thefe 
materials, when manufactured, to be exported without any value received in 
return from abroad, the confluence with refpeCt to the objeCt now under cor 
fideration, will be the fame as if fuch raw* materials were manufactured for the 
coniumption of the inhabitants themiclves. Such manufactures therefore, 
when actually combined in Bengal, will contribute to augment the luxury of 
that country at the cxpence of its wealth; and when exported by the Company 
they will add to the wealth of the Company, when realized into money, at their 
London fales, but ftill at the expence of the wealth of Bengal, 

The eighth and laft drain I lhall mention, is the money lent by the Com¬ 
pany from Bengal to Madras and Bombay. The extent, as well as the nc- 
ceffity of this drain is fo well known to the Company, that it is here Hated 
for memory only. 

Thefe are the drains which occur to me from the very (lender knowledge I 
have of the trade of Bengal. ' 
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I muft obferve upon the whole, that I have confidercd Bengal as a country 
by itfelf, not as making a part of Hindoftan. I have made no allowance for 
the profitable branches of trade, which fome parts of Hindoftan may carry on 
with Perfia, Arabia, and other countries. We muft not in this enquiry con¬ 
found things which ought to be kept l'eparate. If riches flow into the large 
continent of Hindoftan, we muft enquire by what means they come to center 
in Bengal. "We have confidered even the money fent to the Great Mqgul, as 
a drain from Bengal; we cannot therefore reckon as a recruit, what money 
may come to Hindoftan, unlefs we can trace its progrefs to the country in 
queftion. 

I muft further obferve, that the refearch I have made concerning the drains 
from the Bengal treafure, has been done with a view to direft a better enquiry 
into thole important affairs. Until the abufes and the defefts in the policy of 
a people can be known with accuracy, it is irnpoffible to deviie a remedy for 
them. This cannot be done but on the Ipot; and when it is done, the vice 
klelf will belt point out its cure. 

Thefe are the drains which carry off the fpecie from Bengal, and very con- 
ftderablc they appear to be, although I cannot make a juft eftimate of them. 

But let us compare the prefent fituation of that country, bad as it is, with 
that of the fame country before tire Company became proprietors of the re¬ 
venue, which has in a great meafure flopped the influx of filver from Europe. 

This we are enabled to do from the following paffage in Mr. Mandevile’s 
Letter, dated Nov. 27, 1750, and published in the Mifcellanies, page 2. 
“ As the King’s revenues, and other money (fays Mr. Mandevile) are annually 
“ fent to the Mogul’s court at Dehli, the money is fent in new coined ficca 
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rupees; therefore not only the bullion but alfo the rupees of othci pio/mms 
imported into Bengal, in the courfe of trade, are every year new coined m 
the Bengal mint; and this 1 weeps away almoft all the filver, coined or un¬ 
coined, which comes into Bengal; it goes to Dehli, from whence it never 
returns to Bengal; fo that after fuch treafure is gone from Muxadavad, there 
is hardly currency enough left In Bengal to carry on any trade, or even to go 
to market for provifions and neceffaries of life, 'till the next (hipping arrives 
to bring a freih fupply of filver.” 


Now if there'be no exaggeration in this account of the currency of Bengal, 
before the Company got poffeffion of it; what conclufions are we to draw from 
it with refped to the currency at prefent? a country (wept almoft clear of all 
its coin cnce in a year, and filled with it every year by new importations 1 can 
fuch a country ever have been very rich? I think it cannot: And what can be 
the efFedts of the prefent drains compared to this? The Company certainly may 
know what quantity of filver they ufed formerly to import into Bengal. They 
may from this eftimate what the reft of the European trade may have yearly 
amounted to. They may even difeover the yearly amount of what ufed to be 
fent to the King to Dehli. 


This Drain at leaft to Dehli is pretty well retrenched; and a greater couW 
not be. So if we compare Mr. Mandevile’s account with the prefent ftatc of 
affairs, I think Bengal mull be a gainer upon the whole. It is in Bengal not 
in London that queftions like this are to be rciolvcd. 


I (hall now cenfider, firft, what remedies may be applied for flopping, or at 
leaft for diminiftiing the drains complained of; fecondly, what rtfources may 
be opened for compenfating fuch Ioffes as canjjot be avoided; and laftly, what 

contrivances may be invented for augmenting the currency of this country. 

•. With 
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With refpeft to the great influence which the acquifition of the territorial 
property of the Eaft-lndia Company has had in intercepting the influx of money 
into Bengal, it is in vain to think of a remedy without facrifidng the interefb of 
Grcat-Britain, and of the-Company itfelf to that of Bengal. All therefore that 
can be clone in this particular, is to carry on the trade to the bell advantage for 
the Company and for this nation, confidently with the permanency of it. 
Not to kill the hen which lays the golden eggs, but to feed her and preferve her. 

As long as the Eaft-lndia Company continued to be merely a fociety of 
merchants, trading to Bengal, it was their intereft, and that of the mother 
country, to export thither every article of Britifh luxury, as well as manu¬ 
factures. 

The more of theie they could import into India-, the lefs filver Was required 
for their trade: But now that this very country is in a manner our own, if we 
Vrifh long to draw advantage from it, we mull endeavour to indemnify it for 
the gratuitous exportation of the many manufactures, which wc formerly bought 
.with filver fent thither. 

Inftead therefore of furnifhing them with articles of European luxury, which 
Wc have enumerated as one article of drain to their treafure, we ought to fall 
upon every expedient, to procure for them articles of raw productions from 
every part of the world. We ought to encourage every branch of trade be¬ 
tween them and the Indian nations; and we ought to protect the induftrious 
inhabitants from the rapine and extortions of their Indian as well as of their 
Europe at) lords, 

i*> 



Several 


Several means of executing this plan will occur as we go along, and it is 
unnecefiary to anticipate them in this place. 

The deficiency of the Bengal currency, is in no rel’ped fo prejudicial to 
Great-Britain, as by checking the China trade, which we have mentioned as the 
lecond drain. 

Could the annual invtflments for the Tingle article of the tea brought into 
Europe by the French, Danes, and Swedes, be made by the Companyout of the 
revenues of Bengal, the Indian trade of theft* three nations would foon be 
deltroyed. 

With tefpeit 

competitors to the Englifh Company. While fpices grow, they will have little 
occafion for filver at the China market. 

For the China trade therefore, the Company, I am afraid, will be obliged to 
feck for fuch refodrces, from the filver which will flow in upon them from the 
laics of their own goods. 

The Eaft-India Company have imported, during the three laft years, about 
27 millions of pounds weight of tea; in which time have been fold about 
24 4 millions of pounds •, and of which 24 millions of pounds have been 
exported 3 ‘ millions ; and Government has received for duties on teas, during 
the above period of time, about two millions, one hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds fferling. 

The quantity of foreign teas belonging to the French, Dutch, Danes, and 
Swedts, fmuggled into Britain, Ireland, and America, is eftirhated at four millions 
of pounds weight. The return of this trade is chiefly in money; but be it 
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in what it will, it is always an article of balance of trade againft us. Would it 
not therefore be an advantage for Great-Britain, that the Company fhould en- 
grofs fo much of the tea trade, at leaf:, as to fupply the confumption of the 
Britifh dominions, at whatever expence of filver fuch inveftments might be 
made? And, would it not be for the advantage of Great-Britain, that fuch 
deductions of the Cuftom-Houfe duties lhould be granted upon the exportation of 
teas, as fhould enable the Company to underfell their rivals in every market ? 

It is no objection againft this propofal to Jay, that Government would thereby 
prove afftfting to the Smuggling trade, to the prejudice of the revenue. Becauie 
there is no reafon to relax any thing of the feverity of the laws againft fmuggling, 
or of the care to prevent it. The objedl to be obtaiiffid. is to indemnify 
Great-Britain for the exportation of their coin, carried*'' 1 off by the fmugglers; 
and fince you cannot flop fmuggling; it is good, I think, to render it as little 
prejudicial as poftible to ourfelves, and as little profitable as poffible to our rivals 
in the Indian trade. 

In the next place there can be no lofs in granting drawbacks on the exporta¬ 
tion of a quantity of teas, which never will be imported, except in confederation 
of fuch drawbacks. 

At a time when the balance of the trade of Great-Britain is fo very low, can 
it be laid that the amount of the whole Cuftom-Houfe duty upon tea is able 
to compenfate the advantage of fo great an article of exportation as this would 
become, were the India Company to undertake, in conjunction with the Dutch, 
the monopoly of tea for all Europe and America ? 

The great quantity of tea brought to Europe, is or may be very eafily afeer- 
tained. It is very certain that the whole demand for that article is amply 
fupplied ; consequently the extent of the undertaking may be calculated. 
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We know that the French, Danes, and Swedes cannot procure tea in China 
cheaper than the Er.ft-India Company; nay certainly not fo cheap. We know 
that the Dutch cannot invert in fpicerks for the China market, beyond the de¬ 
mand for fpiceries in that market; and we may be certain that at preient they 
invert to the utmort extent or that demand, 1 he Kaft-Jndia, Company are not 
therefore to attempt to rival the Dutch in this branch of trade: All they have 
to do is to make good the deficiency of die Dutch teas for the {apply of Europe 
and America. 

By following this plan, and by lending filver from Europe to the amount of 
all the teas imported, the Company will ftop the great drain of filver from Ben¬ 
gal, concerning which we have fpoken r This at the fame time will ruin the 
China trade of the French, Swedes, and Danes; and at no greater expetice to 
Great-Britain than what Ihe pays ar prelent tofmugglers, who enrich the foreign 
Companies. And it the Cuftom-Houfe duty upon tea exported be facrificei 
for obtaining this great end, the balance of the trade of the nation will be. pro¬ 
portionally augmented, 

I he third drain mentioned, is the money annually lent to the Great Mogul. 
It is not eafy to find a remedy for this, unlels the Company Ihould think fit to 
relax fo far the rigour of their regulations, as to permit their fervants to accept 
of pi dents from this great prince, or to make him pay an equivalent in one way 
or other for the money he receives. This might be done by introducing the 
trade of Eur opean luxuries into his court, by which feme part, at leaft, of what 
be gets, might be drawn back again. 

1 he dram occafioned by the exportation of diamonds, was mentioned merely 
as a hint, ir. order >.o draw die attention of the Company towards the conlc- 
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qucnce of prefen ts, which formerly were more familiarly bellowed upon indivi¬ 
duals than now, when more order and regularity are introduced into the govern¬ 
ment of Bengal. 

AH therefore that is necefiary to be done is to check the gratuitous expci tation 
of diamondsj or in other words the prelents which are made in them; and to 
put the diamond trade, in return for coral and other rich commodities, under 
the belt regulations confiftent with the liberty of it. 

The fifth article of drain was in confequence of lending money to foreign 
nations* engaged in the Indian, but principally in the China and Choromandel 
trade* 

It has been faid, that whatever fum is lent to thofe foreigners* more than what 
they invefi in Bengal goods, is a drain upon Bengal. Theft: proportions I could 
not appertain, and therefore I contented my felt with pointing out both the ufes 
which foreigners had for money in China and Choromandel, and the methods 
they fell upon to procure filyer ; namely, either from Cadix, or from the Com¬ 
pany's fervants * taking it for granted, that they would provide it wherever 
they could find it on the mod reafonable terms. 

I have faid all that is necefiary concerning the pofiibility ol Hopping the 
China drain. If Europe and America be provided with China goods (which 
were confidered under the article of tea) by filyer fentirom Europe; this I think 
will itop the drain of film - from Bengal to China. 

But as long as the Company's fervants have money, which they wifi? -O find 
to Europe, nothing will prevent ihem from lending it to foreigners, except the 
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danger of trusting to their credit, or a more advantageous oiler for the loan of it 
to the Company. In proportion as the operations propofed to be performed 
for monopolizing the China trade lhall meet with i'uccefs, the credit of 
foreign companies will decline upon one fide, and their demand for 
borrowing will diminiih on the other. Again, In proportion as the ex- 
pences ot the Company lhall increafe, particularly, if ever they piopofe to 
fortify their frontier, againft the invafions of their neighbours, they muft 
borrow money; and thefe fchemes will provide an outlet for whatever 
may remain in the hands of their fervants.* But leaving thefe coniider- 
ations, and others which might be mentioned, to work effefts proportionate to 
their caufes, I imagine it muft ever be the intereft of the Company to facilitate 
the inveftm.ent ot the property belonging to their fervants, in a way fo beneficial 
to the lervants, as to cut off their deftre of lending money to thofe who are the 
Company’s rivals in trade. 

I have been informed,'that large funis of money arc yearly lent out to the 
occupiers of the lands of Bengal, in order to advance the improvement of the 
foil. That the intercll cxafbid for fuch loans is exorbitant, becaufe the repay¬ 
ment of the capital is precarious. Could poflefiions therefore be rendered lei's 
precarious; could induftry be put; more under the protection of law, this outlet 
alone might prove the beft remedy againft foreign loans, as well as the belt 
expedient for improving the lands, and confetjuently for increaftng the revenues 
of the Company. 


Many and great are the objections againft fortifications,' elpecially on the frontiers, where 
the)' will increafe the lixtli drain : But without fortreftes there is no keeping pofTefllon of an open 
country, environed by dates who are powerful in the field. An expence efential for prefovaticn 
cannot be avoidedlet it then bo turned to the beft account, namely, the flopping of this 
hurtful drain. , ‘ 


s 


The 






The fixth drain, occafioncd by the refidence of armies upon the frontiers of 
Bengal, is involved in fuch intricacies, that it is very difficult to propofe a re¬ 
medy for it. It has been laid, that on fuch occafions the army imift be provided 
with necefiaries from countries, not under the dominion of the Company, filled 
with the vvorft and moft unequal coin* the denomination of which is however 
railed (according to the cuftom of the country) far beyond its intrinfic value. 
From this wouid proceed a prodigious lofs, were the armies paid in the good 
and equal coin, which I now fuppole to be introduced into the Company’s 
fee dements. 

In this Cafe, I believe the Company cantldt do better than to make an agree- 
i f with the mod intelligent fliroll's to be met with, and to leave to them and 
to die officers of the army to conduft their own affairs. 

The Company, I fuppofe, is to gain nothing from the army by this llep; 
fuch a meafure Would be inconfillent with fair dealing-, and were any thing of 
this nature attempted, the army would be difiatisfied, the fiirod's would gain an 
sfeendant over them, and the benefit of the contrivance would be loft. Whereas 
by regulating a fair tarif of payments, arid fecuring a reafonable profit to the 
Ihroffs, every foldier would come in for his Iharc of the profit. But whatever 
bad coin might, in confequence of this manceuvre, happen to circulate upon the 
frontier, mull not be allowed to have any courfe inpayments within the coun¬ 
try j nor is there ary occasion it fhould; becaufe we are going upon the fup- 
pofition that fuch coin is neceflary to be provided for the external expence only 
of the army, and no balance of payments can poffibly, on fuch occafions, come 
into Bengal from the other frontier countries. 

' V,'. ;.. ■■ .hid' • ' ' 
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I need not faggeft, how ncediiify it is to fupply the confumptitm of fdch 
armies from Bengal itfelfj or of what advantage it would be, to have good' 
fortrcfles built upon the frontiers, in the tnoft conveniciu ficuatiohs, which in ay 
ferve as places of refuge and protection, both for the inhabitants aiid their 
effects, upon every invalion, 

With refpeft to the laft drain, which is occafioned by the fupplies of coin lent 
to the lettlcments of Madras and Bombay, it Was mentioned for memory only 
and the Company afe the belt judges how far the advantages attending it, are 
more than ftifficifcnt to corhpenlate the inconveniencics. 


Methods which may he ufed for extending Circulation by 


the Means of Paper Credit . 


E T us now fuppofe, that the nature of the drains which tend to diminilh 



the current coin of Bengal have been pointed out, and that the methods 
for rectifying the abufes, have been underflood as hints for making more accu¬ 
rate difcoveries upon the true ft ate of thefe important objects. The next objects 
of enquiry, are the proper methods for accelerating circulation ■, for by 
accelerating the circulation of the coin you have, you virtually increafe the 
quantity of it; that is to lay, a left quantity will be necefiary for performing 
the fame purpofes. 

The great branch of circulation in molt modern 'fates, and in Bengal like the 
reft, is the colleftion of the public revenue, and the expenditure of it. Promp¬ 
titude, and punctuality in this particular, work ftrongly by example upon every 
private tranfa&ion. y ; 


The 





The revenues of Bengal arc, properly fpeaking, the land rents of the coun¬ 
try. Thde have at all times been let in farm by the fovereign, to Tubas, 
nabobs, and the greater fubjefts, who paying a fixed tribute to the prince, 
parcelled out their diitrids to perfons of an inferior rank: Each of thefe in his 
fmallcr department did the fame, until the lowed; in this fubordination of leffecs 
collected his proportion from the labourers of the land. 

"We need not travel io far as Bengal to find examples of this. ceconoroy. "1 he 
cuftom. of farming every branch of revenue was very common over all Europe, 
not many centuries ago; and the method of farming wnole eflatcs, 01 of collect¬ 
ing the rents of landed property by an imerpokd perfon, is at this day very well 
known in France. The cuftom of letting leaks of very extended property in 
land, to people who farm it out, differs very little, from the fyftcm of Bengal. 

Bdries the great loi's to the Company in continuing to follow this plan ; the 
unheard of* extortions, and the opprdlicn of the body of the people, which are 
the con Sequences of it, call loudly fur a change of management. 

The money paid by the labourers of the ground, is at prefent interrupted in 
its courfc, ac every change of hands, until by the repeated flirofiage, it comes at 
left reduced, as I may lay, to a fliadow, into the Company’s treafure. This 
ajoufq is felt, and acknowledged by every body, and unlefs it be reformed, the 
revenues of the Company muft daily diirdnilli, and be in tl.e mean time very 
precarious. 

It is no doubt an arduous talk to undertake fo great a reformation ; but ab- 
folute power, fupported dy jufticc and common fenfc, will get the better of 
obftac'.es, which in other countries would be unfurmountabk. 
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It will require the greateft talents, and the beft information as to fads, to 
bring l’o great a change to a perfe< 5 t execution. But let it be remembered, 
Chat William the Conqueror made a compleat furvey and valuation of a 
country lefs known to him, than Bengal is to the F.aft-India Company; and 
nothing prevents the Company from availing thcmfclves of the principles of 
the feudal fyftem of government, in the execution of their plan. 

If the whole lands of Bengal be valued: If a book be made out for every 
diltrift of the country, and for every city and principal town, and the rent pay 
able to the Company by every pofleftion, be therein Ipecified, it will be an eafy 
matter to eftablifh a fort of quit rent which may be payable by the whole diftnd, 
to fome man of confequcnce, who may be confiaered as the foperior lord of ir, 
without giving him any jurifdidion which may enable him to opprefs the people, 
or interrupt the fettled plan for levying the revenue. By this regulation the 
rents of the lands will pal's di redly from the occup.er into the hands of the 
Company; the circulation of money will be quicker; the revenue will be greatly 
augmented, and fevcral of the mod confiderable people will be provided with 
revenues, independent of every one but the Company; inftead of the wealth of 
the country being fwallowed up, as at prefent by the Ihroffs, a let of people oi no 
coniequerice for fupporting the authority of government, but who, like a 
canker-worm, are contrived to prey upon the vitals of the date. 

Were this firft part of this plan put in execution, another may be made to 


fucceed. 


The labourers in Bengal arc for the mod purt manufadurersj part of their 
rents, inftead of being made payable in licca rupees, might be made payable in 
goods; and Stamp offices might fce eftabiilhed to afeertain their being made 


without defed. 
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la the proximity of great cities, and in very populous diftti&s, granaries 
might be eftablifhed, and part of the rents might be received in grain for the 
fupply of markets, at a price proportionate to the plenty of the year. Even 
thefe granaries may be converted into banks for grain, according to a plan 
which may be contrived for the circulation of fubfiftence, and even of paper 
credit within a iaull diflriit. 

Thefe arc mere hints which point out progreflivc improvement* but were 
I here to enlarge upon them they might appear jo very chimerical, as even to 
diferedit the thought itfelf. Let it however be observed, that what is here pro- 
pofed, is not intended to be executed by dine of authority. It is calculated fo 
as to execute itfelf, as foon as the utility of it is perceived, and the credit of the 
Company is firmly eftablilhed. 

I have without fuccefs investigated every principle upon which a paper 
currency, udder the authority , and upon the credit of the Company , can be efta- 
blilhed. But the principle upon which this branch of credit is grounded, is. 
totally incompatible with fovercign power. It is founded on private utility,, 
and it has even occafion for a fuperior authority to keep it within bounds. 

Were the Company to open a bank in Bengal, fuch as the Bank of England; 
were this bank to become there, as the other is in London, the center of all 
circulation; and were it to get pofiefllon of a great part of the coin of Bengal,, 
what fecurity could be given, that upon a prefling occafion, this treafure might 
not be fpent in the defence of the country? Were it made a bank purely of 
depofir, like the Banks of Amllerdam, Venice, Nuremberg, and many others 
upon tlir continent; the depolit contained in it would be expofed to the lame 
danger. Were it eftablilhed upon the mortgage of land property, and upon 
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the beft perfonal fccuritjr, as the banks eftablillaecl in Scotland are * s the for¬ 
mer inconvenience would not indt'd be fo great, bccaufe the quantity of the 
bank treafure never could carry fo high a proportion to the notes in circulation. 
Bot on the other hand, where is there to be found a folid property in land to 
be mortgaged for fuch an imnaenfe quantity of paper as is the unavoidable con- 
fequence of this plan of banking ? And this growing deficient the powers of 
fuch a bank would be very limited. * 


* The circumfiances of tit time engage me to point out the great difference there is between 
the circulation of paper by the Bank of England and by Oil* Banka in Scotland. 


The paper of the Bank of England iflues and is fecured upon a value in money belonging to the 
trade of England lodged in the Hank. The paper of the Banks in Scotland i/fues and is fecured 
upon land and per fonsil eft cites in the pofleftion of individuals, no; lodged in the banks, but mort¬ 
gaged to the banks. Both are fecure; but both are not money. The bank paper of England 
reprefents money; the bank paper of Scotland reprefents lands and perfonal eftares, not money . 

Farther, the greateft part of the notes of the Bank of England muft return to it in lefs than fixty 
days ; becaiife they arc iiTued upon the dif count of hills , not exceeding that term. The notes of the 
Scotch Banks, ifftdng upon permanent obligations , may not return ia many years. They accumulate 
therefore to a great ium, although they may at a particular time come upon the Banks all at once. 

What is wanting therefore to facilitate the circulation in Scotland is, a method to convert their 
land fecuricies into money, when occafion requires it. 

Tins is done virtually, for a fhort time, by a bill upon London; This bill being accepted by 
a man of credit in London, ia difeounted at die Bank of England; but it muft be repaid in fixty 
days by drawing another bill, that ia to fay, it muft be borrowed again for fixty days longer, by 
die fame operation, -nd ib progrelfively. Were this loan to be made perpetual, iniicad of being 
made for fixty days, it would put an end to this conftant circulation, fo juftly complained of; 
which is nothing elfe than repeatedly borrowing the fame fum every fixty days. 


But 
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A fyftem of paper credit, fimilar to that eftablifhed in the colonies of North- 
America, where the paper is iflued upon no other fecurity than the bare pro- 
mife of the colony to make it effectual, with an obligation to receive it in pay¬ 
ment of their taxes i but without providing any fund to pay upon demand, 
either the capita] contained in the note in fpecific coin, or even an intereft cor- 
rdpoi'ding to tire fum (.luring the delay oi payment, is fo defective a fcheme, 
and one fo liable to great objections, particularly to that of gradually debafing 
the value of their money of account, that I never can recommend it to the 
imitation of any trading nation* 


But altho’ I am of opinion that no Bank can be eltablifhed in Bengal under 
the authority of the Company, with the fame advantages as in Europe, where 


But tie Dank of England cannot with propriety lend to perpetuity; no not even \tpon mortgage 
for any confidence time. The money they lend is not their own ; it is the money of the trade 
of England. Is it poflibie therefore that they (hould lend this money upon land fecurity, for any 
ccnfiderable time? No, certainly; and were they to venture upon fuch a plan, their credit would 
become as precarious as that, of any London banker, who fko.uld fix the money intruded with him 
upon funds, which he cannot command at will. 

The Scotch Banks therefore, mull produce to the eyes of the public, a certain fixed and perpetual 
fund of annual income : They mull next apply to Parliament, for an appropriation of this income 
to the purpofe of paving the annuities fccurcd upon it; and there is no doubt of the Parliament^ 
who every year appropriates the tolls upon bridges and highways, as a fecurity for borrowing 
money for the execution of fuch works, ever refufmg to grant the appropriation of a certain 
fund in the hands of the Scotch Banks, for the purpofe of borrowing upon annuities for fupporting 
the credit of fo great a part of the kingdom. This will enable the Scotch Banks to borrow money 
in London, in order to pay London debts, and it will defiroy the ruinous expedient of a perpetual 
circulation of bills drawn for obtaining a two months credit; which never can extinguifii the 
capital, and v/kich upon any difiruft in the ultimate fecurity of the drawers, acceptors or indorfers 
<pf fuch bills, is apt to throw credit into the moil violent convulfions. 
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eftabliflrcd, and property w»>11 c - 1 
circulation of Bengal 


paper currency. 



I have obferved above, that the lending of money to Arrangers, by the fer- 
vants of the Company who have a redundancy of wealth, contributed not a 
little co produce a drain of fpecie from Bengal. I have alfo hinted, that 
certain reafons might engage the Company to borrow this money from them 
upon reafonable terms. 


From this circumftance, I think there is an opening for the eftablilhment of 
paper credit. 


Let us then fuppofe the money borrowed by the Company from their fervartt: 
in India, to be fuAktent to compenfate what the latter now lend to Arrangers. 


Were it propofcd to them, either to fubferibe their claims upon the Com- 
•pany, into a banking fund; or to receive reimburfement from the Company, 
to the extent of what may be ftibicribed by others for this pnrpofe -, this new 
fund may be divided into ("hares, of rupees, transferable as the 

funds are in England, bearing per cent. intcreAr, irredeemable by the Com¬ 
pany for years, and an exclufive privilege may be granted to the fub- 
fcribers for the fame number of years, for the purpofe of carrying on a bank¬ 
ing trade; by the ifluing of notes ift the difeounting cf good bills payable in 
days; or in confideration of pledges of treafure, jewels or precious ei- 
fe&s depbfited in the Bank: Or upon the mortgage of good property, and the 
beft perfonal fecurity, for fuch length of time as may be judged reafonable and 
fate: Or in the purchafe of gold and filver: Or laftly, for advancing certain 
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fums of money to the Company, upon the fecunty of their annual revenue, 
according to the practice of the Bank of England. All thefe articles of credit 
to be given in confideration of fuch rates of intereft, as to the Company may 
Item reafonabk; and as the fame may be regulated by the Company, in the 
charter to be by them granted to the laid Banking Company. 

But the faid Banking Company lhall be prohibited from launching out into 
any precarious objeft of commerce; or Irom ifiuing their paper upon any 
other fee unties, except thole above fpecified. Under thefe and fuch other 
regulations as the Eaft-India Company may think proper t.o add, this Banking 
Company may be laid open to natives as well as Europeans. It may begin 
to dilcount bills and notes of hand at ffiorc dares, which it may renew accord¬ 
ing to the goodnefs of the fecurity^ and the Eaft-India Company may with 
faiecy receive in payments the paper it iffiies upon dlfcounting fuch bills and 
notes, to the extent of the money owing by themlHves: Or they may fur- 
nifh out of their treafures what coin may be neceflary for the ready difeharge 
of fuch notes as may be preiented for payment at the Bank. 

It will no doubt be neceflary that the managers of the banking trade IhouW 
quarterly lay before the proprietors an exadl ftate of the notes in circulation, and 
of the fecurities received by the Bank, at the time of their being ifToed. And for 
the greater ftcurity againft the malverfation of thofe who are in the direction 
of the Bank, and who mull be chofen into the direction by the body of propri¬ 
etors j let it be declared. That the Him of in the banking ftock fliall 

be neceflary to entitle any one to be a director: And further, that the whole 
property (in India) of fuch directors, lhall be pledged (while they hold their 
office) as an additional fecurity for thei r good adminiftration. 
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It is impoffiblc to fay what operations may be carried on by this Bank, 
and how far it may in time extend its credit. It may for this purpofe open 
offices in all the principal cities of Bengal ; which will be admirably well cal¬ 
culated for calling in and recoining all the old and unequal coin, The (broths 
will naturally become proprietors, and will lend their afilftance in this parti¬ 
cular, which will be a douceur for them. They will be employed in a. trade 
fometliing like what they now carry on •, but it will be fo fenced in by proper 
regulations, that it will have every advantage and none of the inconveniencies 
of the prefent practice. 

If it be thought expedient to eftablifh granaries, or banks for the circulation 
of grain this Company will b'Vt hand for carrying on the operation. 

In fhort, it is impoffiblc to foretel the many advantages which may follow die 
eitabiilhnient of credit, fecured upon a folid fund of property in the hands and 
under the protection of the Company, who are to have no (hare of the profit, and 
the greatdl intereft in preventing the ifluing of paper upon precarious 
fecurity. 

It would not I think be proper to admit any perfon of the council to be either 
a governor, or a director of this Bank ; but I think it would be expedient to le- 
cure the property of the fund for the payment of the bank paper, exciufive of 
all other engagements the Banking Company may contrafl. 

If we confider the rate of money in Bengal, there will be perhaps 8 per cent, 
upon the bank flock, and 8 percent, more upon difeounting loans, &c. both 
together will produce fo great an emolument as to engage people of wealth and 
property in the banking lcheme: Befides, the very notion of (landing upon a 
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folid and independent footing, will be extremely flattering to many of the 
natives. And as the ellablilhment is planned upon the fame principles as the 
Bank of England, it is natural to fuppofe that it may produce fimilar effefts 
in fupporting the credit of the Company on one hand, and in being fupportecl 
by the Company on the other. 


As I have been inveftigating every method to improve and augment the 
l-iches and circulation of Bengal, I cannot omit enlarging upon fome dr- 
cumftanccs relating to what I may call their foreign trade. 

1 have endeavoured to find out a method for conducting thofc refburces wh'.cn 
proceed from herfdf (namely, the money that fhe at prelent pofiefies) into a 
channel which may fer new engines to work in order to augment circulation and 
encourage her manufactures , inltead of ferving as a bare equivalent for thole 
at prefent produced. This I hope will be accotnplilhed by the eftablilhment 
of a bank, which is a more profitable employment for the Bengal money than? 
lending it to our rivals in trade. 

The confequcnce of this will be that more European Given will flow in 
upon her, from foutces which we ourfdves at prefent are Ihutting up. 

As loon therefore as the Company’s inveftments -are made, and that the 
annual revenues from certain diltricts are paid, or credit given for them : Let 
all the bazars be thrown open to every foreign merchant. Let t ■< fe be con¬ 
sidered as the fellers of/iter, not as the purchafers of goods. Let not the Com¬ 
pany grafp at the highelt profit pofliblc upon their trade; but let them be sa¬ 
tisfied. with the higheft profits compatible with die profperity of the country 
which enriches them. 


<SL 
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Were 


Were this regulation eftablilhcd, every ftranger who Ihould pretend to trade 
in a diftria which is in arrear of rent to the Company, will be considered as a 
fmuggler, and the profped of obtaining a free trade by the payment of their 
rents, wiil be a powerful motive for the inhabitants of every diftridt to make the 
promptitude of their payments a common caufe. 

This will engage them to apply to the Bank, and in order to obtain relief from 
this quarter, they rriuffc eftablilh their credit. 

In this view the Bank will be a check upon every one who may have it in 
his power to opprefs the labourer or the manufacturer} becaufe the profits of 
the Bank will depend much upon the credit of the inhabitants, and upon the 
prefervation of their property. 


What a new phenomenon in Bengal, a Shroff director of a bank, from a 
blood-fucker is become the prote&or of the labouring man ! Intercfl does all. 
He fucks the blood becaufe it is his intereft fo to do: He gives his protection 
from the lame motive. By directing the intereft of individuals to a proper ob* 
jedt, good government is eftabliflied. 

The foreign trade of Bengal is what alone can increafe her wealth, or at leaft, 
keep the cittern full in lpighc of its many leaks. 

It is a general maxim, that exportations enrich a country, and that importa¬ 
tions impoverilh it. But this is to be underftood in the way of trade. 


The exportations made from Bengal by the Eaft-India Company do not 
enrich it, any more than the importation of the fpoils of the world impoverilhed 


ancient Rome. 



The 




The raw materials are principally cotton, cotton-yarn, and filk. I he trade m 
thde articles ought at leaft to he free, not clogged with any duty, left entirely in 
the hands of the natives, and every protection and encouragement Ihould be given 
to thofe who are concerned in it: Even bounties might he granted it neceffary. 


That tin: manufa&ures of Bengal need encouragement, is certain, ftnee the 
quality of goods is laid to be inferior to what it was fomc years ago, while the 
ju ices are higher, and the fupplv lefs. This never can be the operation of trade. 
It miift proceed from fome internal defeat, which ought to be well examined 
into, and its caules removed. 


That the inveftments of the Company fhould be made in the bed: goods and 
the choice of the market, is juft and reafonable; but care fhould be taken to 
prevent the Company’s fervants from becoming the purchafers of what remains, 
with a view to make a profit upon it, in the retail to ft rangers. 


1 do not objea again ft this purchafe beraufe a profit upon it does arife to the 
fervants of the Company. This in my opinion Ihould rather be a reafon for 
approving it, both in favour of the fervants, and bccaule it is a drawback 
upon the profits of thofe who rival the Company in its trade. But when we 
confider Bengal to be a country belonging to the Company, expofed to many 
drains in confequence oi this property, and to one among the reft, not incon- 
fulerable, viz. the price paid for the raw materials of all the goods exported by 
the Company without any profit to Bengal^ it will appear expedient to encou- 
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a3 much as poflible the fale of all that is over the inre/lments of the Com¬ 
pany, in fuch a way as to increafe the demand of Grangers, which cannot be jo 
well accomplifhed, as by leaving a reasonable profit both to manufadurers and 
to foreign merchants. Had indeed Bengal no occafion for foreign refources, 
T fhould propofe no farther reftridions on the Company’s fervant? in buying 
up goods upon their private account, than what might be neceiiary for the 
protedion of the manufacturer. 



To enter particularly into the regulations proper to bo made with rcfpcct to 
the trade of Bengal, requires the mod intimate knowledge of the Bate of every 
branch of it. I fhall therefore content myfelf with fuggefting the objects of 
fuch regulations. Thefe I take to be, 

Firft, The branch of importations by the Company. As to this, the regula¬ 
tions will relate to the public fales of the goods imported, and to the rules to 
be followed by all thofe who are to vend fuch goods in every part of the country. 
Uniformity mud here be obferved. If every purchafer be not intitled to the 
fame freedom •, if every purchafer be not fubjeded to the fame duties upon 
retail ; and if thefe liberties and thefe burdens be not exadly fpeciiied; this 
branch of trade will never flourlfh as it ought to do, for the emolument of the 
Company, and the ready fupply of the confumer: And as I am informed that 
there is very little abufe in this particular branch of trade, it will ferve as a 
good model for regulating the reft. 


Secondly, The invedments of the Company for the European market. 
Here all proper encouragement mud be given to manufadurers. tf it be 
thought proper to accept of part of the rents of the lands in goods; fuch goods 
mud be of a determinate kind, fo as to come under a regulation of prices ; 
and although the nature and the prolperity of trade require freedom on all 
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hands j (till this freedom is not incompatible with iiieh regulations, as may 
infure to the manufacturer the prices and profits, which the Company fuppofe 
to be confiftent with the intcrdl of their own trade, and fufficient to produce a 
living profit to their induftrious fubje&s, which from abufes they are fometimes 
deprived of. 



Thirdly, The internal trade of Bengal; or the fale of its manufactures for 
the confumption of the country, and the fupply of all other markets, by 
merchants, who are, or who arc not in he Company’s fervke. What I fhall 
obferve concerning this, is that regulations ought to be made general with 
refpeCt to all traders. Whatever cuftom, duty or cxcile be laid on, let them 
affeCt every trader equally. Let the general arid only Perwannah be the 
Company’s regulation: Let the only duftick be a permit from the Cuftom* 
1 Ioufe: Let frauds by the merchants, let oppreiuon by the Company’s fer- 
vants be punifhed by courts of juftice, who then "will have a written law before 
them to regulate their dccifidns. 


The fourth and Lift branch of trade is the importations from the Afiatx 
nations, principally confiding of the raw materials for manufactures : Of this 
enough has been already faid. I fhall .only add, that premiums may be given to 
thole, who will explore the rivers and avenues leading to the countries which 
abound in Inch productions, and fecurity granted to the natives who will bring 
fuch goods to market. 

Many bitter invectives have been thrown out againft the excife impofed upon 
i'alt, beetle-nut, and tobacco; and ‘bccaule theie articles of confumption have 
been monopolized, and that the profits have fallen into the hands of private 
per Jens, it is rafhly concluded that the trade in them fhouid be laid quite open. 


t conf’ef* 


I confefs that I fee the queftion in a very different light. The belt of all 
taxes are moderate excites; the moft productive excites are thole imputed cm' 
the neceflaries of life. They raife the price of living univerfaJly and prop or 
tionably, and therefore enable every induftrious man to raife the price of his 
labour in proportion to the tax he pays. They are hurtful to the idle : Bur 
I do not attend to the intereft of the idle, any further than to dilcover methods 
for making them induftrious. 

The plan followed in France for levying a tax upon fait and tobacco will 
furnifti the Company with many good hints for eftablifhing one branch of ex- 
cife upon fait, I do not approve of extending it to tobacco and beetle-nut. 

Beetle-nut and tobacco are the common productions of Bengal, and no ex- 
cife fhould be impofed upon articles of confumption, except when it can be 
eafily levied without opprdfion. It is therefore contrary to the principles of all 
excifes to l'ubjeCt to that duty, what may eafily be confumcd without paying it. 

But fait is not a common production of Bengal; the places where it can 
be made are few, and at a great diftance from the places where it muft be 
confumed. 

I fhall not pretend to lay dov/n a plan for putting fait under an cxcife, but I 
fhall fuggeft the principles upon which the plan may be formed. 

The fait works muft be exclufively in the hands, either of the Company or 
of their farmers. In France they are in the hands of the farmers. If in the 
hands of the Company j all the fall muft be collected into certain magazines, and 
fold at a certain rate to perfbns who fhall engage to fupply every particular JiftriCt 
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of the country with fait at a certain fixed price. The difference between tire 
prime coil of the fait to the.Company, and their felling price to the merchant, 

is the Excife. 


The price at which the buyer of the fait for the provlfion of a particular 


diftridt, is obliged to fell it to thofe of the diftrift, is the ajfize■, which aifizc 
firoukl be as many per cent, above the felling price of the Company, as to in ¬ 
demnify the merchant for all expencc of transportation, riff, &c. and alfo to 
afford a living profit for himfelr. 

Were this regulation made, and prices fixed for every diftridt, people would 
be found who would make the proper provifibn at the Company’s magazine, and 
who would traniport it to the place of confumption. 

As it cannot be fuppofed that every individual can go for a frnall quantity of 
fait to the office of the diftridt; retailers fhould be appointed by the falt-office, 
for diftributing the fait at a moderate profit above the office ll-lling price, in 
every country village. 

Thefe are the outlines of the plan adopted in France both for fait and tobacco, 
with fome fmall variations however, in conl'equcncc of particular eircumftanccs 
relative to their method of farming and the like, and alfo to local exemptions 
From this duty upon fait, which make it very oppreffive in thofe diftridls where 
it is collc&ed; but which will be ayoided in Bengal; firfb, becaufe there rouft 
be no local exemptions; fecondly, becaufe there can be no foreign fait in¬ 
troduced, except by permiffion of the Company; and, in die lafb place, becaufe 
the duty impofed mult be fo final! as not to cole the confumer above the value 
of two rupees for the maund of 80 pounds weight, except on account of 
extraordinary diftnnees, or of countries of very difficult accels; where. 



in 


in every way the trade can be carried on, the commodity muft bear an ad¬ 
vanced price. 

From this branch of excife, properly laid on, a great income will arife to the 
Company, and the country will be better fupplied, than by any other method 
which can be contrived. It is not true that an open trade is always the bed. 
The argument for it is, that the competition between dealers will bring down the 
price. But this competition is very fmall in the fale of a necelfary of life, little 
different in its quality, and proportioned in its quantity, to the confumption of 
the inhabitants. Under thefe circumft.mces, I lay, competition will never take, 
place, except when the quantity provided is hot fufBcient for the demand, and 
on every fuch occafion, prices will rile confidersbly, and the advantage from 
the competition will not counterbalance the advantage of a Heady and regulated 
price at all times. 

Let me here obferve, that when trade has for its objeCt fuch goods as are 
produced or manufactured in different places, under different advantages or 
dil'advantages, natural or accidental; no excifes can properly be impofed ; be- 
caufe prices cannot then be put under any regulation. The trade muft be left 
free, and thofe who fell cheapeit will fupply the market. 

But in this trade in fait the cafe is different. All dealers in it will buy at the 
fame price, and all of them muft fell with the fame profit. 

There is no rifle or expence which will not be compenfated with a correfpond- 
ing allowance on the alike or price of retail; there can therefore be no occafion to 
encourage the ingenuity and /peculation of merchants foi the fupplying of marKets 
with this commodity. The fait manufactured will be in proportion to tiie qon- 
fumption of the inhabitants 5 and as the demand for it will be regular, and die 
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fit? to the dealers in it will be certain, the only objeCt* to be com pa lied by 
the regulations upon the trade, will be to raife a branch of income to the 
Company; to fupply the conlumption of the inhabitants at a moderate and 
fixed price; and to allow a certain and regular profit to the merchant. 


<SL 


Here again jehc Bank will prove of notable advantage. The undertakers for 
the ialt-office in a diftant part of Bengal, may obtain credit from the Bank at 
the Company’s fait magazines, for the quantity required in the diftrid. It is 
the inrereft of the Bank to take fecurity for the delivery of the fait into the par¬ 
ticular falt-office; and when this is done, the general regulations will prevent all 
abules in the retail. 


Thus have I endeavoured to lay down the principles of money, as far as 
t.-iey can apply to the prefent fituation of Bengal, confined to a filver currency; 
and f have provided an expedient which will be ready at hand, whenever cir- 
cumltances may require the aillftance of gold; The only thing necelfary for 
this purpofe being to give a legal denomination to the gold coins, according to 
the fluctuating proportion of the metals in the Bengal market. 


1 have, to the lx It of my information, inveftigated the caufes of that icareir;, 
of the precious metals fo univerfally complained of; and in contriving methods 
for correcting this inconvenience, I have ilfo, in proportion to my knowledge 
of the Hate of the country, thrown out hints, which people of experience will 
be better able to improve than I can be to analyze them. 


'The reformation upon the method of collecting the revenue, diredly from 
the occupiers of the land, the converting of a parr of it into goods manufac¬ 
tured, or into articles of fubfiltence; the forming of granaries, and the admini- 
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fixation of them, inn ft be the work of time; and the poflibility of carrying 
fuch ideas into real execution, will be difcovered by circumftances only, which 
have not hitherto exifted, and which the greateft human forefight cannot 
foretel. 


The fuecefs of the Bank, and the profperity of paper credit, will folely de¬ 
pend upon the nature of the fecurities taken by the Bank upon bluing their 
notes. If ever this Bank fhall carry on trade; if ever they fhall pay for goods 
with their ov/n paper; if ever they fhall lend this paper on precarious lecurity; 
the ruin of the Bank and of the credit of the Company in Bengal wiH be the 
infallible confequence. 


Upon the whole I mull declare; that throughout this little piece, I have 
expreffed my unfeigned fentiments, without any leaning to party confiderations: 
In this I have complied with the define and inclination of thofe who put the 
fubjeft into my hands. 


Happy had. it been for the EaiMndia Company, had' a perfon of better 
talents, and more extenfive knowledge in their affairs, undertaken the tafk. * 


* Since printing the above, I have examined, with more attention, ionic of Mr. Ilort’s 
calculations, contained in the Milcellanies now collecting, which relate to the prices of gold, 
and filver in the market of Madras. In thefe I find the value of loo ounces of gold, Britiih 
ftandard, regularly fisted, at 1026 pagodas 8 fanams and 75 calk. The filver varies 
r.onib.mly. 
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Notv ioo ounces Bnfifti ft.ind.irJ gold, contain 44000 troy grains fine; which divided by 
1'026 pagodas 8 fanams 75 cafli, give for the contents of one pagoda, 42.874 grains fine. 

But upon Mr Hart’s authority, page 13 oi the MifcclUnies, where he gives the exprefs 
Weight and finenefs of the pagoda, upon which I relied; I Hated its value in die new regulations 
at about. 45 \ grains of fine gold. This is 6 per cent, difference; which is certainly too much 
foi* coinage, urilefs lie charge it on the gold and dedu£l it from the filver. 

In this uncertainty I muft advenifc; that before any regulation can be made as to the currency 
of pagodas, in exchange for the gold rupees propofed to be coined in Bengal, a more ilri& exami¬ 
nation imift: be made into the real value of the pagoda* 

With refpeft to the proportion between gold and filver in the market of Madras; it may eafily 
be ili/covered, by comparing the price of ioo ounces of Britifh Itandard gold, with thi price o f 
to? ouncesof Britifh ftandard fifcer, when both are valued by die pagoda. 

100 ounces of Britifh ftandard^old, contain 44000 grains troy fine* 
too ounces of Britifh flandard filver, contain 44400 grains troy fine. 

If therefore 100 ounces Britifh flandard filver be worth 66 pagodas 30 fanams yt caih, as in 
page 12 of the Miftcllanics it is faid to have been in Auguft, 1753 > then the proportion of fihtr 
to gold is as 15.49 is to i* 

If 100 ounces of this filver be worth 75 pagodas 5 fanams 42 caih, as in page 41 of the Mil- 
cellanies it is faid to have been In May, 1771; then the proportion of filver to gold is as 

1 j.78 is to I. 

If the fame quantity of filver be worth 79 pagodas 3 fanams 73 cafh, as it is faid to have beeft 
in July, 1771 ; -then the proportion is as 15.09 is to t. 


On the other hand, if we fuppofe the adlual proportion of the metals in the market cf Madras 
to be known, it is eafy to difeever what ought to be the price of xoo ounces of Britifh ftandard 

Circs*' — - v 
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Let me, for the fake of an example, fuppofe the proportion of the metals to be as tz h to u 
Then, in order to know the value of the ico ounces of iilver, divide 44400 by 12 ; tire quotient 
will be 370. Divide this again by 4.2,874 (which we Oiall fuppofe to be the grains of fine gold 
in the pagoda) the quotient will give the value of 100 ounces of ftrililh itandard filvcr; 
namely, 86 pagodas 10 fanams 58 caflt. 


This feems to be the beif method for the Company to diicover the value of the filver they fend 
to Madras : when they knew the exaft proportion of the metals in that market; and the exaft 
weight and finenefs of the pagoda; all prices of coinage, being thrown out of the 
calculation. 
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A P P E N D I X. 


T H E preceding Difiertation was at firflt intended as a private infor- 

mat ion only, for fome of the gentlemen in the direction of the Eaft- ■■ 
India. Company. Wiicn.it .was looked into, it was thought proper 
to have it printed, that every one concerned might have an opportunity to 
give his fentiments, and form objections to ir. For this puipofe, when it came 
from the profs, many copies were dlftributed, with white paper interleaved. 
Some miltakes were difeovered, and ‘corrected in the iecond edition. Some 
objections were made, to which I offered what I thought fufficient anfv.ers. 

I muft now follow tire fame method with refpeft to an author, who froth 
the high office ho has held in Bengal, deferves every attention of politenefs, 
and even (from the fuperior lights arid knowledge,, which his great and long 
experience muft .naturally have procured him) a deference to his opinion m 
doubtful points. lie muft pardon me, however, if I candidly explain to him 
fome particulars, which may have draped his notice, in the very curfovy 
peruftl he ieems to have bellowed on my work. 

A.a,. iii. 







In compofing the difiertation, I had in my eye three different objects; the 
firft was to extract, from the third book of my Political (Economy, as many 
of the principles relating to money, as it might be neeeffary to apply to the 
coin of Bengal: 1 therefore judged it improper to enter into the principles 

ahd method of eftablifiiing a medn unit of money of account, which becomes 
abfolutely neceflaty, upon every occafion, where fpccific coins ol gold ami 
filver are intended to pafs in circulation by legal denominations •, but which 
is quite unneceffary when we adopt a iilver ftandard. I likewife paffed over, 
very curforily, the principles upon which a feignorage upon coin may be im- 
pbfcdj exceeding the bare expence of fabrication. 

The' reafon of my omitting the principles upon which the mean unit . 1 * 
eftabliihed, was becaufe the Company were averfe to any other ftandard tor 
the Bengal coin than that of filver: And thofe with refbeit to feignorage 
were rrll'o unneceffary becaufe they refolved to impofc no more than per 
cent, which, ail circumffances confidered, will not be more than lufficient to 
defray the expence of a well regulated mint, at leaft for fame. ante. 


The fecond bbjett of my attention, was to infotm myfclt concerning the 
prefer.t ftate of money in India, the method of reckoning the coins winch 
circulate, and the nature of their batfca and fhroffage. My intention in this 
was in order to avoid innovations as much as poffible, and to form a let of 
regulations, nearly confillent with the ellablifhed nptior.s of the inhabitants 

with refpeft to money. 


My third and laff objeft was to feek for illuftrations, taken from the prefent 

befcas of our own coin, with a view to point out thofe defects, and to’render 

■ T .a remedy 
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i'icdy agalnft them fomewhat better undcrftood by the generality of people 


then I think it is at prelent. 


In pending, therefore, this diflertation, ic is neceflary to attend a little to 
the rcafaning, lo as to diftinguifh what part of it is intended to apply to general 
principles what part to the coin of Bengal j and what pare to the coin of 
Great-Britain. 

I think I have reafon to make this remark ; becuufe in the publication, 
in titled, A View of the Rife , Progrefs end prefefit State of the Engtijb Government m 
Bengal, by Harry Vcrelft, Efq\ late Governor of Bengal, who has animadverted °n 
fome parts of this diflertation, fufficient attention has not been paid to the 
circumftances I have juft mentioned. This will appear from the anfwers I 
am now to make to his objciStions. I fliali follow this author in the order he 
has oblerved himlelf, in the third chapter of his book. 

At page 87, lie fays, “ A writer of reputation has here employed his pen, 
“ and added the errors of his own (peculations to thole which miflnformation, 
“ reipedting afllimed fads, has neceliarily produced. He fuppofes the current 
rupee, like the pound fterling in England, to be the general money of 
“ account in x..ngal. A fliglit attention to the term current, evidently derived 
“ from the Latin, would have fhewn it to be of europern extraction ; and in 
“ fad the expreffion is wholly unknown to the natives, who make ufe cf the 
a fcca rupee, that being the eftabliflied coin of the country. This error would 
“ icarcely have deferved notice, but that many lbppcled confequcnccs, which, 
“ were the fad: true, would by no means follow, have been labourioufly 
“ deduced from this miftake.”—To this I atifwer, that although a flight atten* 
tion to the etymology of the word parent .might imprek a yerfen with our 
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author’s notion, a fuhSter attention to other Circutnftanccs, will probably ’ 
engage him to form a difFereht opinion. 


Ic is certainly true, as Mr. Verelfc himfelf acknowledges, page 95, in the 
note, that the katta, cftabliflkcl upon th e/ucc rupee, is a cuftom which prevailed 
Ipng before curopeans had obtained any authority, in India. This being granted, 
I a ik, how is.it poffible that any barta fhould be impofed, had there not been 
fome fixed money prevtoufly eftabhfhcd, to which it could refer? Conicquently 
an ideal rupee, call it what you will, cannot be of a later date than the batta. 
Tins I think is fuffietent ter prove,- that the ufe of an ideal rupee in Bengal is 
more ancient than thedatc.of european. influence overtbe money of Hindoftan. 


T rriufi next obferve, with rdpeft to the general ufe and notoriety of this 
money #xongft the inhabitants of . Bengal, that tlie value of .all the coin in 
circulation is afeertatned to the proportion of this ideal l'und.ird. . The. arcot 
uipces carry the proportion-of 8 per cent, above it: I he. dufs mafia rupees 
of to per cant, the fun at rupees of it per cent. the. ficcas of. two years of ij 
per cent, and die ficca ui'df, during its firft year’s currency,QiT 6 per cent. and as 
much, more as govenjment have a mind to give. it. Is -it not by this ideal rupee 
1 lint the flirofl:. everywhere value the filver coin of aft kinds, and not accord¬ 
ing to the ficca rupee as our author figjppofcs, page .93, l'ne penult ?. Is it not 
bv'thtl money that the filver coin ili'ued by the mints is reckoned? Is ic not 
true, that lack ef rupees are valued in this money by the princes of Hindoftan, 
•>s well as by thi curopeans? Is it hot by this mohey that all...european 
exchanges are regulated? Is it not.by this money that.Mr., Verelft has ftated 
the Bengal revenues, &c. at the Sad page of his book? Are .not the accounts 
of the Company,.and of all merchants .in India kept in this money? And I 
;;lk in the lait place,..if,it would not be. impofi'bje, as matters ftand in Bengal, 



-to carry cn any commerce without the ufc of it? If thefe quefhont be anfwered 
in the affirmative, I have occafion for no better proof of the notoriety and uft- 
•fulnefs of the rupee current all over Bengal. I do not fay however that' it is 
the general money of account among all the inhabitants; many people, no doubt, 
do reckon- by Inch filver rupees as are rnoftly current among them ; as in 
•England, many perfons reckon by guineas, althc ugh the pound fterbng be the 
flandard denomination. But fetting afide all the above arguments in favour of 
the itfefulnefs of the current rupee, I fay the common people of Bengal have no 
more to do with it in common circulation,, than the people of England with the 
pound troy.; the one and the other, as far as refpedls the coin, are mixt regula¬ 
tions merely. 

The next pbjcdlion to my differ tat ion, I find.at page 87, p.^^grapli 3d, in 
tJiele words.: 

“ I Tow ver, the. coins of a country may he changed for convenience, this writer 
“ would always have lie denominations given to tie new coins coujlantiy preferve cite 
“ extfl proportion of value to this Jlandard unit , or current rupee, by which 
“ accounts are kepi ; if by thefe expreffions be meant, that the unit fhoukl 
“ exprels a certain quantity of the precious metals, and that the denominations • 
“ of. all coins fhould conform to that unit, according to their intrinflc value, 
“ it is fufficicnt to fay, that the fume thing is drafted by giving a certain 
“ denomination to a certain quantity of filver,. as in the Seen rupee, which- 
“ is the foie coin legally current inEengal. The author plainly intends fome- 
“ thing more, becatife the change litre fpeken of is upon a fuppofed variation. 
“ in the relative value of gold and filver, in which cafe tire fame cjk nomination. 
“ of value Can no longer exprels the fame quantity of. the relpeflive metals as 
“ it did before.” 

£ 
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Itft this paragraph,, the governor, from inadvertency I fuppofe, has hurt tm 
•delicacy,.and at. the fame time confounded general principles with the particular 


•application of them, to. y^fubjedi: of the Bengal coin. It is evident that I 
never could allude to the current rupee, in fpeaking of a change upon coins. 


in .conlequence of a fuppofed variation in the relative value of gold and filver. 
Had he given-the fmalleft attention to the nature of' the fiver ftandard affixed 
to the current rupee, he would have feen, that no variation in the relative 
value of the metals < an ever a!fe£t it. From this circumftance proceeds my 
objection to the adopt mg of a Iilver ftandard; becaufe it is impoffible that 
it ever can prefe;ve the fame uniform value. This I have proved in the dif- 
Jertatibn, in words nearly fimilar to thole employed by the author to prove the 
fame thing-} lb with refpeft to the defeft of.a filver ftandard we perfectly 
agree. This ftandard however, ’till very lately, was that of Holland ; it was 
rrifb that of England, until guineas were made a lawful tender in payments; 
it has ever been that of Bengal; and in the opinion of the late Mr. Harris, 
one. of the heft writers on the fubject of money, it ought ft'll to be adhered to 
in the Britiih mint; and it was the choice of the Eaft-India Company preferably 
to any other. Whoever is dvfirous to fee a full ftate of the arguments for and 
againft the fiber rtambud, will find it in the Volition! CEconpiv.y, Book 3d, 
part lft, chap. 3, c, and 13. 

Ijf / 0 . . y'r i .’.. ' '. I 1 . 

The next objection contained in die laft extniift from our author is, that I 
might equally have fixed the ftandard to the quantity cf fiber coitained in the ftcca 
rupee. To this I anfwer, that 1 have done the one and the other : I have afeer- 
ta'ncd the quantity of fine-fib er in the current rupee, and alfo in the Jicca rupee. 
Flail. 1 followed his notion, and made the ficca rupee the only fLndard, without 
fixing any for the current rupee, 1 afk what .denomination I fhould have given 


to 
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(lie quantity of filver in t.!ie fiaa rupee ? Ought 1 to Jure made th efxca t!;e 
rcneral unit of money of account, as well as the capital denomination oi 
the coins •? Iffo, at what rate ought I to have fixed it with refpedb to the 
prefent currency ? Ought I to have fixed ir at the rate of 116, or at the raft; 
of 1 1 3 ‘ or at the rate of i u ? For the Jpcci/c quantity of /titer contained in th 
f;cca circulates (according to its age, not according to its wearing) at tl.de 
different rates. 


He adds further in this place, “ All our ideas are derived from the im- 
**■ preflion of material fubftance j he who ufes a term not expreftmg foir.c fuca 
« impreflion, difcourles without an idea; and until this difficulty be refolved, 
« it is a vain attempt to reafon.” And in the note, “ Standard unit mult 
“ here be the name of an individual exiftence, or i: means nothing.” 


I agree with our author, that if a ftandard unit be not a axed and deter¬ 
minate fubftance, we difeourfe without an idea; and therefore 1 would nave 
it to be underftood, that the unit of money, as affixed to the current rupee, 
is a determinate arid invariable thing, namely, 163.228 troy grains of filver, 
of die finenefs of V parts, as it is fi.iid in the difiertation, page 47, § 4, 
This unit therefore does not reprefen t (as our author has underftoou :t) a 
certain quantity of each metal; it reprefents a certain quantity of filver only, 
to which metal alone the Company inclined to fix their ftandard. And 
therefore l have intended nothing more than what I have exprefted. 


To avoid the palpable inconvenience of a filver ftandard, I have propofed 
a coinage of gold rupees, of the fame weight and finen.ls with the nvsr 
rupees; without giving to this gold com any legal denomination, la this, 
I have followed the ancient practice, not only iri India, but in i vend eu- 
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ropean nation?, and in England amongft the reft, where the gold coins were 
left to feck their yaluc, in proportion to the ftandard filver currency. This 
regulation, I> muft here pbfirve, docs not remove the objections againft a 
filver ftandard ; it only renders the currency of gold coin compatible with 
the currency of the filver j and whenever the Company think proper they may 
abandon their.filver ftandard, and adopt that of the wars proportion of the 
metals, without the fmallcft injury to others, or the leaft inconvenience to 
themftlves. 

I lhall not lwell theft* anfwers, by pointing out the method of affixing the 
unit of Money to the mean proportion of the metals. Our author is of opinion, 
page 91 j that this is impoifible to be. done: LI pon peruting the chapters .above 
c ited from the Political (Economy, he may perhaps change his opinion. 

The next objection propofed by this author, 1 find in the 2d § of the Sptlv. 
page, where he lays, “ In the farther progress' of ills reasoning, the author 
' * ! above-mentioned contradicts hirdfelf. He proves what no man wants 16 - 
“ lee proved, that debating the legal coin will lefftn the value of the unit, or 
u money of account, but how is- this confident with his former notion of the 
“ unit being itfelf a ftandard?” Here again, general principles have been: 
confounded with particular applications of them -, r have {hewed how the 
debafement of our guineas affects the value of the pound fteriing but I ob- 
ft rve at. the fame time, that the unit of the Brililh money,, the pound fteriing, 
is no where' the ftandard, except in the mint: In circulation* the value of it 
depends entirely upon the coin, We re the pound fteriing in England afftxecL 
to the leval weight of ftandard. metal in.the coin, and not to tire fpec.hc coin, 
let it be worn or not, then the ck-ball-ment of the coin would -affect the coin 
only * that is to fay , the wearing of one guinea would render that guinea only 
cflefs value; but as matters -Band, the wearing of the guineas- in general de- 
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^jpcafes the value of the pound flerling. Had I indeed laid, that the debafin'g of 
the legal coin would leffen the value of the unit, although the unit be made the 


ftanckrd of the coin , I Pnould not only have contradicted mylelf, but have 
advanced a palpable abfurdity. 


Let me explain this . from the Example mentioned by the author, page 90, 


il Should, for inftanee, a law pals in this country, that ten llilllings in future 
“ Jhall be equal to a pound fterling, this law might leem to raife the value of 
“ the (hilling, and to make the pound rite ftandard of eftitnation: But no 
“ inch confequ . 3 ; would follow : The Hulling would.not purchaft a greater 


“ quantity of any commodity.” 


This reafoning is found and good, and ferves to confirm my principle ■, 


which is, that by fixing the ftandard to the unit of money of account* you 
render it impofiible to make any fuch operation upon the. coin, as is here de- 
feribed. Were, I fay, the ftandard of the pound fterling affixed, as by ftatute 
it ought to be, to 1718.7 grains troy fine ftlver, how could ten (hillings, which 
contain but one half of this quantity, ever be declared to be a pound 
.fterling.? But (©long as the weight and finenefs only of the .(hillings. are deter¬ 
mined, theft Ihiilings may receive whatever denomination government thinks 
fit to give them. By afeertaining, as I have done, both the unit of money , and the 
ftandard denomination of the coin to lpecific quantities of fine Elver, in cir¬ 
culation, as well as at the mint •, I have put an end to all fuch variations as are 
here mentioned; as alio to all battas, and to the pernicious influence .of the 
wearing and other debafements of the coin. 


. -Page 90, our author fays, “ If the coin be the ftandard,, yefpetting. the., :mt; 


“ by what relation can the value of the-coin, be icfelf afeertained ? The natuyaJ 
■“ criterion is the price of bullion in the market,” 



But: 
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Bur the true principle that the v&iuc ‘Of the coin, that is to fay, the deno¬ 
mination of It, ought to be in the exaifft proportion ofthe fine metal, contained 
in th tjtandard unit , ro that contained in th c ftandardxoin. Example j. If die fine 
diver in the ftandard unit lie as to, and in a particular coin be as 2d, fuch coih 
Ihould carry the denomination of two units : Whereas were the price of bullion 
in the marker to regulate the currency of the coin, coin never could carry any i 
fixed denomination * nor could it ever exceed the price of bullion, 


Page 02, at bottom, “ Ought a fovereign to make the derk«..mation of coin 
“ to corrOpond exaftly with the price of bullion, according to the pure metal 
« contained in the coin ? An exaft conformity is recommended by the writer 
“ above-mentioned nevertiV. lefs it appears, that the denomination of the coin 
4 ought to exceed, in a certain degree, the price of bullion, or it will be im- 
“ pofiible to preferve the coin in circulation.” 


In this place 1 have not been underftood by our author. Coin, in my 
opinion, ought always to carry an advanced price above bullion j not from 
the authority of the prince, but from the nature of the duty of coinage, when 
rightly impofed. For a proof of this pofition, I muft again refer to the third 
book of the Political (Economy, where this principle is abundantly explained. 
I muft farther add, that the value of money is quite independent of the value 
of commodities. Money draws its value from the metals alone : If we fcek 
for any other meafure independent of the metals, we involve ourfclves in an in¬ 
extricable maze, as appears from our author’s jd § of page 90. 


I have laid in the differUtion, that if no period can coin but one, that one 
may put a value upon his coining, as any artift can put a value upon an ar t, 

which 
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vsfiich he alone -pofiTeflel^unrivailed .-'by any other. “ If by-this phrafe be meant,” 
fays cur author, page 92, “ that he may put an arbitrary v yalue upon the coin 
“ touny extent, it is'nop true, uulds ke could ulfo compel men to become pur- 
“ chafers.” I agree with him-, there may beV extent, beyond which this 
power may not extend: But this is equally true with .reipect to the ardft. 
This queftion, relating to the principles which regulate the impoikion of a duty 
of ieignorage upon the coin, I avoid entering, into, for the rcaions I have already 
given: Whoever is curious to inveftigate thh matter,, may confujc the 2d and 
4th chap, of the 2d part of the 3d book of the Political CEconomy. All that is 
heceffary to be opfcrvcd in this place*with fdpedl to the nat ure of the compul¬ 
sion laid upon men to become purchafers of coin, fo burdened, is this. When¬ 
ever a man owes money, he becomes obliged to find it fomewhere; and if it can¬ 
not be found., except at the mint, he muft pay this duty,, before he can there 
obtain it. From which it is evident, that lo long as debts can be paid with 
bullion, or any other coin- than what is coined at the mint, no duty of feignorage 
can be impofed; and it is for this reafon, that in France, where this duty lias 
been carried to the extent of 8 per cent, no other than thedegal coin of the 
kingdom is differed to circulate by denomination. 




for the fame reafon, ought all the coin of Bengal, not coined according to 
the regulations of the mint, to be proferihed in circulation. This will more 
effectually carry it to the mint, than any compulfion which can be deviled. 


In page 93, $ 3d, our author gives an account of the nature of the batta, and 
of the reafon for impofi.ng it in favour of t hejcca rupees. « Thde,” faith he, 
“ are ra ffcd above the value of bullion, to the denomination of 116, but this 
** ‘ s Moderated by an annual tlifeount, the denomination finking gradually in 
" thrce years, in the proportion of riff to m, Various other rupees, difering 
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r <c from each other in weight, finenefs and LnprdTion, are'applied to the puipo- 
• ‘‘.f«s of commerce Jjbut before they can be received, it is neceflary to ellimate . 
'.■ <4 ,rhe intrinfic valul of each piece, and calculate the price of the whole mils 
“ by relation to the ficca rupee. * To adjuft this variety of exchanges is become 
« a fcience too intricate for the attention of merchants, who are obliged to retain 
« ] n t heir 1'ervice a fet of men called fhroffs; bred up in the profdlion of ex- 
« changing money.” And § ad, page 9 p lie adds, “ The fovereign thought 
» -it neceflary to intereft the body of the fhroffs in the preservation of the coin; 
« an d had, for that purpofe, eftablifhed an annual difeount or batta on the 
« p reca ru pee. 'At the expiration of three yvirs, when thole ficca rupees, then 
“. called funacs, pals at I , ' parts of the original denomination, they are carried 
<« ro t he mint, chiefly by the fhroffs, who receive them back recoined, and con- 
“ iequcntly railed in value to 116, the fir ft and higheft denomination, deduff- 
“ ing the'expence and duties of coinage, amounting to lomething more than 2 
« p er C ent. by this operation, the fhroffs gain nearly T -j r parts upon the value 
«< c f the coin every third year; an advantage wholely confined to the ficca 


“ rupee.” 


The^de fere nee I have to the authority of our author, in doubtful matters of 
prevents me from making any objection to this rep retention. I thought, 
indeed, that the batta, impol'ed in favour of the new ficca rupee, had been for 
the advantage of the prince, and not in favour of the throbs : Bat lincc at 
fiys, that the ff.ro lbs gain T ’* parts upon the coin by the permijfton of government, 
it is no more a wonder that the Eaft-India Company fhoaid make no profit 
upon the coinage of liccas. I confefs, I difapprove of the whole lyfterri of battas 

' and 


• j have taken notice already of what our author here fays of the converfion of coins to the hcc# 
japsej my informationiifi that the current rupee is generally the ftandard offuch converSons : Mo 
doubt, if it be neceflary, upon a particular occafier., the conwrfmn may be made tc the ficca, to 
the ax cot, or to any other value whatfoever, , f \ 
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hroflTage; I think they are contrary to 

Csly declared his approbation of them, I (hall fay nothing more upon the 
fubjeft. He acknowledges indeed, page 95, § 3d, that,The debafemenc of 
other rupees has given rife to a miichief, which is now become a great ob- 
“ ftrudion to commerce, and tends much to the difeouragement of induflry; 

“ as the intrinfic value of iucli rupees is foundperpetually to vary, the (hroft's 
place thereon an arbitrary batta, or, in otherwords, receive them at a dif- 
“ count, fuch as they can fettle with the poflelfor; the protit thus made, being 
“ repeated at every payment, is a heavy charge on the circulating fiiver; and 
“ perhaps no effectual remedy will be found, unlels the Company was to coin 
u all thole rupees into liccas when -received into payment of the revenues.” 

In anfwer to this, I propofe a very eafy remedy; whicii is, to receive no fuch 
rupees in payment of the revenues, but to leave it to the holders of them, to 
have them recoined at the mint before they be paid, and to oblige the mint to 
receive them from the holders, in proportion to their finenefs and expence of 
refining, at the legal mint price of standard bullion, which will be an advan ¬ 
tageous bargain to any one,who, for want of fuch a regulation, is obliged to have 
recourfc to a ihroff. At this place, page 95, the author fubjoins a note, in 
which he fays, “ To many other ;niitakes this author has added one refpevting 
“ the profits of recoinage, from which he fuppofes the Company derive no 
“ advantage.” To this I anfwer, that if the fir oils gain, as he fays they do gain, 
t-tt parts upon the value of the coin every third .year, it is difficu lt to difeover 
from whence the Company’s profit can ariie; for the T * t parts which remain 
will hardly do more than defray the expence of melting, allaying and recoin¬ 
ing the Sunats a-new, which he fays -is -the practice; this again is a fadt which I 
(lull not controvert r But I fay, if the mint do adlually melt Gown, affay, and * 
recoin the funats of full weight, it is a great mark of their probity. In the 
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principles; but as our author has 
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1715, at the beginning of the reign of the prefent king of France; all tlj 
of his predecclTor was reftamped, without the mint’s being at thetrouble cf 
melting down one lingle louis d’or. If he Hill affirm, that the Company may 
make a profit upon the recoinage of luch funats as are paid in at their treafury ; 
I nnfwer, that this profit tnuft be very ftnall, while thole who pay them in, may 
themfelves, gain the 
account. 


3 
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parts, by having them recoined upon their own 


Nothing now remains but to make a few remarks upon our author’s account 
of the coinage of gold mo burs in 17 66, from page 96 to the end of the 
3d chapter. 

I have-proved, that (fuppofing the proportion of gold to fdver to have-been- 
as 1 is to 14) the gold in this coinage,* 766, was over-rated 1 7 {- per cent. I {fated 
the proportion of the metals at. 14 to 1, on the authority of Mr. Camp lie] lb 
letter, which is found in the governor’s .appendix, page 240, wherein §4, it is 
laid, “That the par of exchange, between the gold mohurs and the Iilv.tr fvcca 
“ rupee, fhall for the prefent be eilimated at the rate of 14 to 1, reckoning 
“ upon the inrrinHc value of either. ” This was authority fufficient for me to 
go upon. But the governor in a note at the bottom of this page, fays, that 
initcad o imtrwjic> fhould be read numerary. I have, as I have frequently laid, 
the greateft deference for his authority in matters oi fact•,■ and he may-very 
probably have a copy of this letter, where nwnerary may be found infte.'d of 
intrinfiw, but-however I may fubmit to his authority as to a fad, I cannot fub- 
feribe o the realon he gives for this fad, which is, in-theft- words, “ That the 
“ fenfe requires numerary if evident, from the preceding regulations, Fated- in 
‘‘ •the letter, by which it appears, that the gold mohur contains more ^uve gold 
“than the ficca rupee contains pure fiber-, yet they are-numerically exchanged. 
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aft the governor how this can poflibly be true? thegpld moluu con- 
^^^^ained 4part of alloy, the ficca rupee part only; and they were both of the 
fame weight. How then could the gold mohur contain more fine gold , than 
the ficca rupee contained fine fiber? The great error in this coinage was, that 
the mohtir contained, much lefis gold than it ought to have done in proportion 
to its denomination. It is faid in ■§ 5 of this letter, “ The value of the mohur 
“■ is calculated from the generally received exchange of gold and River, and 
“ net upon the market price of geld , which fluctuates daily. ” In tiiis lay the 
capital error. It is the market price of the metals in the place where the 
c oinage is made, which ought alone to regulate the denominations of the coins, 
both of gold and fiver \ when the proportion is once determined according 
to the actual market price, and the coins denominated accordingly, then let 
the proportion of the metals in the market vary afterwards as it will-, the • 
inconvenience, proceeding from the variation, with refpedt to the two fpecies- 
of coins will be avoided, by ordering payments to be made, one half in gold, and . 
one half in liiver,when required by the receiver. But I avoid entering deeper into 
this queflion; it will be found difcufie&at large, in the 3d book of the Political 
(Economy. I can eafily make allowance for fuch a miftake in a mint regulation in 
Eengal. I have faid lb in my clifiertation, and I have given my re .dons for it. 

I can alfo make allowance for fome exprefllons of our author, which infi— 
nuate, as if, with a bad intention, I had invented fome of the principles I have- 
laid down in the diflertation-, it is faid, page 93, § 2d, “That by fallacious ar¬ 
guments, founded on erroneous principles, “I have deduced many important 
“ confequences refpecling the Company’s revenue, and the meafures adopted by 
“their fcrvancs.” And in page 88, that, “ I meant more than I nave expreff- 
“ ed,” which carries an ugly inflnuation: I fay I can make allowance for fuch 
exprefllons cuftom has authorized the ufe of them among writers of a certain 
clafs ; and indeed molt publications on political fubjects give but. too good 
ground for them : Had I Hke other writers juftly incurred the lame imputa- 
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